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To Aid Unitarians 
at Camp Edwards 
and Fort Devens 


There are now three Unitarian chaplains 
at Camp Edwards. Lt. Col. Abbot Peter- 
son is the senior chaplain, Dr. Owen W. 
Eames is chaplain of the 104th Infantry 
and Rey. Arthur Graham chaplain of the 
181st Infantry. Names of Unitarian boys 
at Camp Edwards should therefore be sent 
to one of these men, who will welcome the 
information and get in touch with the 
boys. 

Dr. Eames reports that there is a great 
need for books in the regimental recreation 
rooms. Light fiction is especially in de- 
mand, and anyone who can spare volumes 
for the boys is urged to send them to Dr. 
Eames immediately. 

The parish committee of the Unitarian 
church of Leominster, Mass., desires to 
obtain the names, addresses, and other 
information regarding Unitarian young 
men in the service at Fort Devens, Mass. 


Unitarians in India 


The most important meeting of the 
year for the Women’s Alliance of the First 
Unitarian Church of San Diego, Calif., 
was held on January 9, for it was then that 
Miss Mary Lawrence addressed us on the 
subject, “Unitarians I Have Met in In- 
dia.” She held her listeners spellbound for 
an hour and a half with her absorbing and 
vivid recital of the work of Rev. Margaret 
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Barr among these people with their primi- 
tive customs and devotion to the cause of 
liberal religion. Miss Grace F. Haskins 
who is spending the winter in Oceanside 
was also present and spoke. 

E. R. 


Pamphlets Available 


Single copies of the following sermons are 
available by application to the publications 
department, 25 Beacon Street, Boston: 


CarlB.Bihldorf: 
The Meaning of Our Flag. 


Ernest Caldecott: 
After the War—What? 
Liberal Religion and Democracy. 


Sheldon Christian: 
Christian Cooperatives. 


Dilworth Lupton: 
The Battle of Britain. 
If God Is Good, Why Does Evil Exist? 
Life as Expanding Awareness. 
Mr. X. and Alcoholics Anonymous. 
Must We Hate the Jews? 
Seven’ Rules for a Successful Marriage. 
What Ails Our Youth? 
What and Where is God? 


John G. Mac Kinnon: 
Einstein and God. 
Our Heel of Achilles. 


Abbot Peterson: 
Accepting the Unavoidable. 


Robert M. Pratt: 
Problems of Belief: 


Arthur L. Weatherly: 
The Function of Liberalism. 
Social Justice and the Individual. 


Publicity Files 


The story about Promotion Aids for 
Churches in the last issue of The Register 
carried the statement that the publicity 
files on ministers have been transferred to 
the division of promotion of the American 
Unitarian Association. This refers, of 
course, only to the publicity materials for 
newspaper releases and church bulletin no- 
tices, and not to the complete ministers’ 
records of the department of the ministry. 


Ministerial Changes 


Rev. Robert T. Weston of Schgnectady, 
N. Y., has accepted a call to the pastorate 
of the First Congregational Unitarian So- 
ciety in Lexington, Mass. Effective April 1. 

Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has accepted a call to the 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
Total to date, $27,129 


Large Church Contribution: 
First Unitarian Society, 
West Newton, Mass., $1,180 


Unitarian church at Baltimore, Md. Ef- 
fective second Sunday in March. 

Rev. A. S. Gilmartin has accepted a call 
to the Unitarian church at Newburgh, 
ING 

Rey. Curtis T. Spence has resigned from 
the ministry of the New North Church, 
Hingham, Mass., his resignation to take 
effect April 1. 

Rev. Edward B. Wilcox, minister of the 
Unitarian church at Lynn, Mass., has 
been granted leave of absence, having 
been called to active service with the U. S. 
army. 


Correction 


Dr. E. C. McCulloch, author of a letter 
in the February 1st Register, is not a Uni- 
tarian minister as stated in editorial ‘““Lay- 
man Gives, Minister Receives, Commun- 
ion.” 


Radio Announcements 


The following services are broadcast 
weekly unless otherwise stated. 


Boston, Mass., Unitarian Radio Hour, 
Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WAAB, 1410 
kilocycles. 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD., 1130 
kilocycles; every evening, 6 o’clock, C.S. T., 
Station WGN. 


Dallas, Tex., A. U. A. recordings, Rev. 
Kenneth C. Gesner, Sunday, 9.45 a. m., 
Station WRR, 1280 kilocycles. 

Duluth, Minn., Rev. Robert E. Romig, 
Sunday, 10.30 a. m., Station WDSM, 1200 
kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m. and 5.30 p. m., Station 
WHBQ. 

Miami, Fla., Rev. Joseph Barth, Sun- 
day, 5.45 p. m., Station WIOD. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 
1810 kilocycles. 

New Orleans, La., Dr. Thaddeus B. 
Clark, Tuesday, 7.45a.m., Station WDSU, 
“How Shall I Live This Day?” 

Pittsburgh, Pa., A. U. A. recordings, 
Rev. Frank E. Smith, first Sunday in each 
month, 10 a. m., Station KDKA. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, 
Sunday, 11.30 a. m., Station KGA, 1470 
kilocycles. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
first Sunday of each month, 11.30 a. m., 
E. S. T., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 

Tulsa, Okla., All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday, 
1.15 p. m., Station KTUL. 

Wilmington, Del., Rev. Delos W. O’Brian, 
Thursday, 10.05 a. m., Station WILM. ~ 

Worcester, Mass., Dr. Maxwell Savage, 
Sunday, March 2, 11 a.m., Station WTAG, 
580 kilocycles. 
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A Borrowed Editorial 


IF THE RELIGIOUS JOURNALS of the country 
were laid out in a row, with the most authoritarian 
and ‘“Rightest’’ at one end and the most liberal or 
“Leftist” at the other, America, one of the Roman 
Catholic weeklies, would be at one extreme and The 
Christian Register would be at the other. Nevertheless 
there are times when the editors of such differently 
conceived and conducted papers see eye to eye. For 
instance, the following editorial which we take the 
liberty of quoting from America of February 1, is just 
about what we would have felt like writing—which 
means that we would have written it—had our atten- 
tion been called to the same facts: 


The Seventeen Rejected 


Meeting in Washington on January 22, the as- 
sembled State Governors were addressed ‘‘most seri- 
ously” by William S. Knudsen, director of the newly 
formed Office of Production Management for national 
defense. “I particularly wish,’ said Mr. Knudsen, 
“that the States fall in with the idea of keeping all our 
resources lined up and keeping all our people enthusias- 
tic, confident that we can come through.” 

These are brave words and true. If the defense- 
production program means anything, it means precisely 
what Mr. Knudsen said: have all our resources, particu- 
larly in skilled workmanship, ready for the job, and have 
all our people enthusiastic and confident. 

One element in the state of things, was made plain 
by Judge Stephen S. Jackson, of the New York City 

’ Court of Domestic Relations, at the sixth anniversary 
celebration of the Catholic Interracial Council of New 
York City on January 19. Judge Jackson quoted from 
a letter sent recently to Mr. Knudsen by Senator Wag- 
ner of New York, touching on the deliberate and 
groundless exclusion of qualified Negro workers from 
apprenticeship in the major aviation industries. 

Deliberate exclusion was revealed by a personal in- 
vestigation made by Judge Jackson, working with a 
joint committee, into the facts of the case. Impassioned 
pleas for “thousands” of trainees broadcast by several 
of the major plants located in the New York metropoli- 
tan district sent young white and colored graduates of 
a local training school scurrying to the plants in search 
of jobs. Every one of the white applicants was received 
with open arms and without question; the seventeen 

- young Negro applicants, who for years had listened to 
earnest discourses on the dignity of manual labor and 
the duty of defending your country, were bluntly in- 
formed that their race, and their race alone, prevented 
any hope of their employment as skilled workers. They 
could go back and join the breadline or the street gangs 
for all that the industries appeared to care. 

Thinking men will obviously be shocked at the 
effect of such a revelation upon the minds of the young 
men who trailed jobless back to their futureless homes. 
But thinking men will be still more deeply concerned 


over the effect upon national defense itself. Even the 
most superficial examination shows the utter absence of 
any rational fears for the harmony of white and colored 
skilled labor. The real ground for definite and serious 
alarm is expressed by A. L. Foster, executive secretary 
of the Chicago Urban League: “Such a situation makes 
the sort of soil in which agitators work.” The country 
that tells an able-bodied, competent, industrious, hun- 
dred-per-cent loyal American young man that it has 
no need of him when 250,000 new workers are clamored 
for in six months’ time, is sabotaging its own defense 
program. Encouraging, however, is the fact that a 
Catholic group is now active on behalf of the seventeen 
young men. 


Had we, however, been the writer of that editorial, 
we could not have finished it as our Roman Catholic 
colleague does, with a statement that a Unitarian 
group was active in behalf of these young men. But 
now that their attention has been called to this ex- 
ample, which is one among many of Negro discrimina- 
tion, we may suggest that in such a matter, Uni- 
tarians, with their expressed and emphasized faith in 
the brotherhood of man and in freedom as against 
authority and caste distinctions, ought to be out ahead 
of all other branches of the church on this particular 
battlefield. 


Vive “La France Libre” 


AMERICANS who are bound not only to Great 
Britain by ties of sentiment and a common culture 
but to France through participation in French cul- 
ture, will welcome a new publishing venture: “La 
France Libre’’—under its title the words, Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité—a monthly edited by a group of 
French scholars now resident in London, and pub- 
lished by Hamish Hamilton, Ltd., 90 Great Russell 
Street, W. C. 1. Single copies, imported, will cost 
us 50 cents. A six months’ subscription sent to 
England will cost eleven shillings, and anyone wishing 
to become a ‘‘Membre bienfaiteur’’ may do so for a 
subscription of five guineas. 

While the announced aim of the magazine is to 
give a place of publication to French scholars, not to 
print propaganda, the articles in the first number do, 
for the most part, discuss aspects of the war and 
France’s tragic part therein. Isolationists will say, 
of course, that this is propaganda, and in a sense it 
is—indeed the whole venture is, but this is dignified, 
legitimate, open, and, above all, true propaganda. 
The articles are scholarly and critical. In an editorial 
describing the “Capitulation”? the writer draws an 
interesting parallel between this capitulation and that 
of Germany to the Allies in 1918. In each instance 
the generals asked the civil authorities to do the dirty 
work. Why? It made the military defeat less 
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evident, made the government rather than the army 
the potential villain in the plot. No mention, inci- 
dentally, is made of that scapegoat, so often paraded 
by American Tories, the Popular Front. 

A title that suggests a cultural article is ““Le Prob- 
léme en Belgique’ by Camille Huysmans, Burgo- 
master of Antwerp, but the problem turns out to be 
political and economic and to illustrate trends and 
policies whose bearing is not local to Belgium. The 
story is not without its comic relief. Asa result of the 
war of tongues—the French language as against 
that of the Netherlands—the Gilbert and Sullivan 
situation was created of Flemish soldiers being com- 
manded in a language which they could not under- 
stand. Some of them were punished because they 
had not understood and others because they had not 
wished to understand. The Flemish, the author adds, 
are pigheaded. : 

There is humor too in Eve Curie’s story of her 
volunteer work in an East End (London) night can- 
teen run for the men who clear away the debris after 
bombings. She remarks that often the victims whom 
these men help are their own relatives or neighbors. 
Wives and mothers will not leave their men. Mlle. 
Curie found one East End resident, for example, a 
woman of fifty or sixty years, keeping house—though 
at the moment she was sitting resting in a chair—in a 
fourth-floor apartment which had lost its windows 
and even its doors. “What are you doing?” asked 
Mile. Curie. “Surely you are not going to stay there?” 
The answer was “You bet Iam. I’ve always lived 
here and it’s not that Hitler who is going to make me 
move.” 

René Avord gives, in “Le Machiavelisme, Doc- 
trine des Tyrannies Modernes,” an interesting com- 
parison between Machiavelli and the Italian “‘thinker’’ 
Pareto, who has contributed more ideas—or slogans— 
to the totalitarians than is generally noticed. 


Two Jewish Citations 


THE SPIRITUAL KINSHIP between the Unitarian 
and the Jewish point of view is emphasized, of course, 
whenever Jewish rabbis and Unitarian ministers speak 
from the same pulpit or exchange pulpits. Recently 
it has been exemplified in a different and perhaps 
more spontaneous manner. 


Some weeks ago Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, writ- ’ 


ing in the editorial columns of The Boston Evening 
Transcript, made the point that anti-Semitism was 
anti-Christianity and, unless checked in its growth, 
would end by destroying the entire fabric of Chris- 
tianity. Although the editorial was not a signed one, 
the American Jewish Committee in New York in- 
quired regarding its authorship, and when Dr. Dief- 


fenbach’s authorship was disclosed The Jewish Ad-— 


vocate of Boston awarded him its weekly carnation— 
a graceful form of citation which The Advocate makes 
for outstanding words or deeds that promote ideal 
values. 

Just about the same time The American Hebrew 
of New York City cited, in its feature, ‘“Who’s Who: 
1940 Among American Jews and Among Christians 
Notable in Mutual Endeavor During the War,” the 
name of Rey. Karl M. Chworowsky, minister of the 
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Flatbush Unitarian church in Brooklyn, N. Y., of 
whom The American Hebrew said: 


“Among the many Christian ministers active 
during the year in initiating interfaith work in their 
communities was Rev. Karl M. Chworowsky, well known 
to readers of The American Hebrew for his articles on 
better understanding. Mr. Chworowsky as minister 
of the Unitarian Church of Our Father, Newburgh, 
N. Y., spoke in support of the United Jewish Appeal in 
his community and won the support of the Newburgh 
Ministerial Association for this work.” 


A Clarification 


THE STATEMENT in our last issue given us by Mr. 
Marean omitted a sentence which was part of his 
spoken statement. The reason for his retirement was 
the fact that his personal responsibilities claim more 
of his time than he could give them if he continued 
in the office of treasurer of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


The Spirit of the British People 


During the past few weeks we have been brought into close 
touch with families who have suffered acutely in aerial bom- 
bardment, and we are astonished at their courage, their patience, 
their endurance in the hour of sorrow and misfortune. There 
are those who say in grudging mood, that all this broadcast talk 
about the grit of our people is just propaganda. They are hope- 
lessly wrong, as cynics usually are. The spirit of just ordinary 
folk is more wonderful than has yet been revealed. When pos- 
terity looks back upon this grim struggle, when the unquiet 
hearts of this generation are at rest, it will be difficult for them 
to appreciate our anxieties or the sorrows of ordinary folk. Per- 
haps they will be amused at the signs of fear which drove us into 
cellars or under tables. The danger, they will admit, was great, 
and menaced every hope for the progress of the world. But it all 
came right in the end. The obscene thing we were fighting 
might have succeeded for a time, but it could never achieve the 
triumph which alone could enthrone it as lord of the world. The 
forces of evil were doomed to destruction, and only the date 
of the victory remained an open question. They may even 
argue that our pessimism in the Spring of 1940 was, at its best, 
a natural but far from courageous impatience. 

So it may seem to posterity. But posterity will not know 
all, and cannot understand all. And no future generation can 
be just or fair in judging us, unless it understands the spirit of 
the common people. They will praise us because we endured to 
the end; they will applaud our triumph and they will be grateful 
for our victorious struggle. But none of the ransomed will ever 
know how deep were the waters crossed. 

We would not have later generations know the whole agony 
of our unhappy day. They will read of brave and wonderful 
deeds on land and sea and in the air, and of the brave and won- 
derful endurance of soldiers and sailors and airmen. But the 
record will never be complete unless it gives a foremost place 
to the spirit in which stricken wives and mothers, worthy of the 
men they love, are bearing a burden not less hard because it is 
common. 

We trust that some of the simple and natural expressions 
of our sorrow which will be handed down to future generations 
will help them to understand something of the price at which 
their freedom and ours is being purchased. And we may hope 
that what will strike them most is not the glory of the victory, 
which we believe will come, but the patience and the endurance _ 
and the faithfulness unto death which created it, and the terrible 
responsibility of those who bring upon the world such evils as 
we have seen.—From a recent Calendar of the Ullet Road Church, 
Liverpool, England. 


What Is Happening to Our Bill of Rights? 


John Haynes Holmes 


Here is the first of a series of articles on current social problems, published at the request of the department of adult educa- 


tion and social relations of the American Unitarian Association. 
article and similar aids for use with the articles that will appear in the future may be obtained from the department. 
of these articles will be made available to adult education and social relations discussion groups. 


A discussion outline and a bibliography for use with this 
Reprints 
The articles will be issued 


in a uniform series, in paper covers, and the discussion outlines will be printed in The Christian Register. 


The writer is the minister of the Community Church 
of New York and of the board of directors of the American 
Civil Liberties Union. 


A GOOD DEAL is happening to our Bill of Rights 
these days, and more is likely to happen in the near 
future. We are living in a state of war—and war, to 
put it mildly, is not exactly favorable to liberty. As 
the horror of the European conflict has deepened, and 
especially as it seemed to shadow the peace and 
security of the abies States, the hazard to demo- 
cratic freedom within our borders has steadily in- 
creased. If we get into the war abroad, the struggle to 
preserve our liberties, civil, social and religious, will 
become on the instant both difficult and danger- 


ous. 
The reason for this situation is obvious. The 


tension of war produces fear—fear for our lives, our 
property, our way of life, our nation, our culture, our 
civilization. Fear in turn produces hate—hate against 
all who threaten, or may seem to threaten, our safety 
as individuals and citizens. This hate is first directed 
against our enemies in arms, whom we must destroy 
before they destroy us. But it ts not long before we 
discover, or at least suspect, that these enemies 
abroad have sympathizers and supporters here at 
home. There are enemies, in other words, not only 
across the frontiers, but right in our own midst! Every 
man in wartime becomes a potential enemy, especially 
those among us who seem strange, unfamiliar, and 
unfriendly. Not to live as we do, or talk as we do, or 
think and vote as we do, is a sure sign, so men think, 
of hostility. Obviously in the interest of national 
safety, these persons who are of us but not with us 
must be watched, controlled, and if necessary re- 
pressed. Liberties vouchsafed them in ordinary times 
must now be denied them, since they would be certain 
to use such liberties to our own undoing. The first law 
of war, as of nature, is self-preservation; and at home 
as well as abroad, in the forum as on the battlefield, 
this law operates. 

Experience shows that in war, or at the approach 
of war, three groups of persons in the community be- 
gin to suffer a progressive deprivation of civil liberties. 
These, in due order, are aliens, minority sects and 
parties, and individuals of independent or unorthodox 
opinions. What is happening to these groups today 
is an index of what is happening to our Bill of Rights. 

(1) Aliens in this country are undoubtedly suf- 
fering the worst. Thus, fear of ‘Fifth Columnists” 
and the notion that the foreign-born are just the ones 
to crowd the bowels of ‘“Trojan Horses”’ induced Con- 
gress last June to enact a law requiring the registra- 
tion and fingerprinting of aliens. Registration of the 
entire population may be not without reason, but 


registration of aliens alone is a gross discrimination 


subversive of all principles of equal liberty and right. 
At the same time, control of aliens in this country was 
transferred from the Department of Labor to the De- 
partment of Justice, on the theory that the prosecut- 
ing arm of the government, conveniently equipped 
with the F. B. I., is best fitted to detect disloyal ele- 
ments assumed to exist among aliens. Yet nothing in 
the record indicates, or has even suggested, that the 
proportion of the disloyal among the unnatural- 
ized is any higher than among the population as a 
whole. 


Other attacks on aliens are numerous. A law re- 


cently enacted, for example, bars aliens irom employ 
ment_on W, P. A. projects. is law gives federal 


sanction to local tendencies appearing everywhere to 
deny public and private employment, and even the 
ministrations of public relief, to aliens. Coupled with 
this is the not uncommon refusal, particularly on the 
West coast, to naturalize aliens who have at one time 
or another been on the relief rolls, or at least to insist 
that these aliens reimburse the community for all re- 
lief sums received by them as a condition of naturaliz- 
ation. In Georgia, professional licenses of nonciti- 
zens have been revoked. Proposed to Congress, and 
passed by one or the other house, are numerous anti- 
alien bills, including measures providing for.the de- 
portation of all aliens advocating change of any kind 
in the government of the United States, the deporta- 
tion of all aliens convicted of a “felony,” the setting 
up of concentration camps for deportable aliens who 
cannot get passports to their homelands, and the bar- 
ring from private employment of more than 10 per- 
cent of aliens by employers engaged in interstate 
commerce. Under pressure of public excitement, any 
one of these bills may pass this year. 

What seems to be lost sight of here is the elemen- 
tary fact that the Bill of Rights is inclusive in scope. 
It applies not only to citizens but to all persons within 
the borders of the land. It is a code of constitutional 
law binding upon the government in its relations with 
individuals. For the government to discriminate 
against certain individuals, even aliens, and to place 
these individuals under serious disabilities and penal- 
ties, is to strike at the very roots of civil liberty. It is 
also to unlock the door to attacks upon citizens who 
may well fall in due course and circumstance under 

€ same suspicion as aliens. 

(2) This brings us to minority sects and parties— 
groups of citizens who for one reason or another hold 
opinions different from those held by the major- 
ity. 

Prejudice against these minorities has been shown 
in the political field by numerous attempts to keep the 
communist, socialist, “socialist_ labor and even the 
prohibition parties off the presidential ballot. Hos- 
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tility was particularly virulent against communists, 
and resulted in the barring of the party from the 
ballot in the last election in fifteen states, and in 
prosecutions growing out of election activities in five 
states. Attacks along this line were accompanied by 
numerous outrages upon civil rights, of which the fol- 
lowing are typical: beatings of party members who 


| solicited signatures to ballot petitions; intimidation of 


signatories to such petitions, liberals and others, as 


in West Virginia, where a blacklist of 9,000 names was, 


published and widely distributed; revocation of the 
citizenship of communists on trivial or false grounds. 


| Now come attempts in the legislatures newly assem- 


bling this year, as in the New York Legislature at 
Albany, to get rid of communists altogether by the 
drastic process of outlawry. 

The past year (1940) has witnessed unprece- 
dented attacks by Congress on communists and Ger- 
man-American Bundists as agents of foreign dic- 
tatorships. Thus, members of both these groups are 
now barred by law from employment by the W. P. A. 
In sympathy with this action, the United States Civil 
Service Commission has ordered all communists and 
Bundists removed from its rolls. For the first time 
since 1798, a federal sedition act was passed, aimed at 
communists and making criminal the advocacy of the 
overthrow of government by force and violence, or 
membership in any organization committed to this 
doctrine. Congress adopted still another bill, aimed 
at communists and Bundists alike, which provided 
that all organizations advocating the overthrow of 
government by force, or engaged in military training, 
must register with the Department of Justice in 
Washington. A similar law was passed applying to 
organizations or parties having connections with or 
support from foreign states. 

* But citizens tainted with foreign ‘isms’ are not 
the only victims of repression today. Note, for ex- 
ample, the persecution and outrage visited this past 
year upon the members of Jehovah’s Witnesses, a 
religious sect having scruples against saluting the flag 
strangely similar to the early Christians’ scruples 
against worshiping the Roman emperors, and holding 
end-of-the-world theological doctrines which interfere 
with interest or participation in wars fought for 
merely temporal ends. Evangelical crusading on the 
streets and house-to-house canvassing in city and 
village have made these Witnesses easy targets of 
popular abuse. A fanatical obstinacy and intolerance 
stirs irritation and hostility. Beginning in May, when 
fears of nazi success in Europe developed frenzies here 
in America, members of this sect became suddenly the 
victims_of mob violence in 355 communities in 44 
separatestates. Over 1,600 persons connected with the 
Dieta a were forcibly interfered with, assaulted, 
‘tarred and feathered, railroaded out of town, some- 
| times with the connivance and even aid of the local 

) | authorities, and seldom with any restraint from the 

| officers of law, So dangerous became these outbreaks, 
and so subversive of all standards of decency and 
order, that Solicitor General Francis Biddle publicly 
condemned them, and the F. B, I. ordered investiga- 
tions. 

The test of civil liberties in any time and place is 
of course the protection in the exercise of their rights 
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and privileges under a democracy of just those minor- 
ity groups which are most unpopular and seem perhaps 
to be most dangerous. The Bill of Rights exists be- 
cause such groups stand in peril of repression and sup- 
pression. Other groups, conventional, respectable, and 
powerful, can take care of themselves! Furthermor 
when one minority group suffers, all the groups suffer 
with it; when one is attacked, all are attacked. How 
long will it be, for example, under the present stress 
of war excitement, before labor unions will be sub- 
jected to the same experience as the communists and 
Bundists? They are the next in line, and the tech- 
niques developed and used against these “Fifth Colum- 
nists’ and other so-called subversive groups will 
straightway be turned against them. 

(8) The last and more general field of oppression 
is that of individual rights as applied to all°members 
of the community. Here conditions are bad! There 
are the emergency powers now granted to the President 
by due action of Congress, under#Which, at any time 
deemed by him to be a “‘national emfergency”’ he may 
issue orders suspending all civil liberties. There are 
the proceedings of the Dies Committee which are not 
only creating an atmosphere of fear and intolerance, 
but are again and again breaking out into arbitrary 
and capricious infringements upon the rights of citi- 
zens, and may at any time, under the influence of war 
hysteria, take the form of definitely repressive legisla- 
tion. There is the Smith “omnibus gag” law which 
makes criminal any publication or utterance which a 
court may hold incites to disobedience in the army or 
navy. This opens the door to prosecutions of any 
literature which is critical of defense or opposed to 
conscription or other war-preparedness. What wonder 
that the American Civil Liberties Union has dubbed 
it ‘the most shocking legislative threat to civil lib- 
erties in years.” 

Individual cases of persecution are as pitiful as 
they are frequently obscure. There is the case of 
Commonwealth College, in Arkansas, wrecked by un- 
founded charges of “‘teaching anarchy.”’ There is the 
case of John L. Spivak fighting in the courts against 
gross misuse of the extradition laws on a criminal libel 
charge involving fundamental issues of free speech. 
There is the case of Professor Streeter Stuart, ousted 
from his position at Southwestern State College, 
Durant, Oklahoma, because he wrote his congressman 
last summer opposing the military conscription law. 
Such cases might be multiplied almost indefinitely. 
One by one the radicals are picked off, and if the war 
comes they will be shaken like apples from a tree 
blasted by a gale of wind. 

It is obvious that disastrous things are happening 
to the Bill of Rights. “Only the pressure of a public 
opinion determined to maintain civil liberties in a 
crisis,” says the American Civil Liberties Union, “will 
achieve salvation of the Bill of Rights as the essential 
instrument for democracy. ”” What are the chances of 
such a public opinion asserting itself? 

The constant danger to democracy i is the demand 
that dissent of opinion be suppressed in the interest of 
public welfare. This danger becomes acute in war- 
time, or in anticipation of wartime, when the public 
welfare suddenly becomes transformed from a status 
of established security to a violent defense of this 


_ status from attack. The nation is in peril! And in- 
_ stantly there comes a demand for national unity— 
unity of thought and action as against the enemy 
which leaves no place for minorities. Soon the Bill 
of Rights begins to crack, and at last it breaks, as pres- 
sure is imposed upon dissent. Reason should remind 
us that there is no real danger to national security in 
the minority groups now under suspicion. There is 
not a scintilla of evidence that aliens are not on the 
whole as loyal as citizens. The communists and 
Bundists are insignificant fragments of the population 
who have produced no peril to the public weal, and 
can conceal no menace which the government authori- 
ties on their own testimony cannot easily handle. 
As for radicals, conscientious objectors, heretics gen- 
erally—a few hundred dissenting individuals here and 
there—these are but so many witnesses to the living 
reality of our democracy. But reason is a feeble 
counselor amid the alarums and excursions of war! 
Danger to a democracy begins when democracy 
begins to be afraitl of itself. The real danger to 
America today springs not from insignificant minor- 
ities and recalcitrant individuals, but from powerful 
interests who would use this or any similar occasion 
to destroy the right of dissent. For no democracy can 
long endure unless every element in the body politic 
is allowed to function freely in the open expression of 
opinion. England, shaking beneath the crash of Ger- 


man bombs, understands this better than we do in our 
remote location across the seas. Thus, in the midst 
of a life-and-death struggle, and despite enormously 
increased powers, the imperial government has main- 
tained to an altogether remarkable degree the civil 
rights of the populace. Publications and public meet- 
ings, even those noncooperative with the national de- 
fense and denouncing ‘“‘this imperialistic war,’ are 
freely permitted. Aliens, with certain exceptions dic- 
tated by war conditions, have been left at large; paci- 
fists have not been in the slightest degree interfered 
with; conscientious objectors have been scrupulously 
protected. Fascists were suppressed only when it 
was proved that they were serving the cause of the 
enemy; and communists have only recently suffered 
the suppression of their newspaper, The Daily Worker, 
while otherwise being left alone. 

Defense of democracy begins at home. Victory 
over totalitarian powers must mean primarily the 
protection and preservation of the democratic way of 
life. If we are tempted to take up arms in defense of 
this precious way, how much more should we be im- 
pelled to vindicate our laws of liberty and to maintain 
intact our constitutional Bill of Rights? Here is the 
first challenge to our public opinion, that a nation 
“conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion thatall men are created equal . . . may long 
endure.” 


The Civil Liberties of Americans 


The writer is professor of law in Harvard University. 


WHEN WE SPEAK of the civil liberties of Americans, 
we are not speaking of political liberties such as the 
right to vote and the right to hold office. We are 
speaking of certain liberties which we all have as 
Americans whether we are voters or not. These civil 
liberties include our right to insist that the govern- 
ment itself shall treat us in a certain way if it takes 
action against us. For example, if any government 
official arrests us, we have the right to be given a 
prompt hearing before a court on the question whether 
our arrest is a lawful arrest. But even more important 
than liberties of that kind are those other liberties 
which assure us that the government shall not take 
any action at all against us when we do or say things 
that may be displeasing to government officials. I 
refer, of course, to such civil liberties as freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, and freedom of con- 
science. 

Because I am a lawyer I must be careful to guard 
myself against an error to which we lawyers are pe- 
culiarly susceptible. I mean the error of assuming 
that these liberties of ours exist solely because they 
are embodied in certain legal documents, such as the 
Constitution of the United States and the Constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts. If I should treat civil lib- 
erties in that manner, I should leave unanswered the 
question how and why it came about that these civil 
liberties of ours are safeguarded by provisions in our 
state and federal constitutions. 

The answer is, of course, that provisions guaran- 
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teeing these liberties were made part of our constitu- 
tions because they were the expression of ideals which 
had become the deeply-rooted convictions of the 
American people. That our ancestors had these con- 
victions was due in part to centuries of struggle for 
liberty in England. It was due also to an impatience 
with governmental restraints which our ancestors felt 
as a result of their own experience in establishing new 
communities and new individual holdings in a prime- 
val wilderness. To that experience was added later 
on, immediately before and during the Revolution, 
their experience in the struggle against George the 
Third. These struggles, both in England and Amer- 
ica, were carried on by the sword as well as by the 
pen. Our civil liberties are in large measure the result 
of the armed rebellion of Englishmen against the 
tyranny of King Charles and of King James in the 
seventeenth century. They were finally and firmly 
established by the armed rebellion of Americans against 
the tyranny of King George in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. : 
But is it not true that these traditional liberties, 
and particularly liberty of speech and of the press, are 
very dangerous to the community since they make it 
possible to spread abroad dangerous falsehoods which 
may deceive people about vitally important matters? 
Do not these liberties, unless narrowly limited, tend 
to destroy liberty itself by permitting the enemies of 
liberty to beguile us by cunning propaganda into 
doing acts which will weaken our democracy? Yes; 
freedom of speech does have its dangers; but how can 
men be free—how can they be men at all rather than 
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human animals dragging out a meaningless existence, 
unless they are free to seek for truth, and free, when 
they believe that they have found the truth, to tell 
their fellow men about it? And we dare not provide 
in our Constitution that only speech which is honestly 
believed in by the speaker will be permitted. For 
men who wish to suppress speech which they detest 
will have no difficulty in persuading themselves and 
their supporters that the motives of anyone whose 
‘speech seems to them to be hateful and dangerous can- 
not be honest motives. 

Some restrictions on freedom of speech are ob- 
viously necessary. It is the function of the state to 
protect our lives and our property. In order to ac- 
complish that protection the state may forbid speech 
which creates “‘a clear and present danger of destruc- 
tion of life or property.’’* But the threat must be di- 
rect and imminent. It is true that in time of war or 
of national emergency such as exists today, our lives 
and liberties are subjected to special perils and that 
the state may properly adopt special measures of pro- 
tection against these perils. But, as one of the great- 
est of our judges has told us, “as against the dangers 
peculiar to war, as against others, the principle of the 
right to free speech is always the same. It is only the 
present danger of immediate evil or an intent to bring 
it about that warrants Congress in setting a limit to 
expression of opinion.’’** 

Such is the civil liberty which we call freedom of 
speech. Freedom of the press differs from freedom of 
speech merely to this extent, that it is liberty to com- 
municate with one’s fellow men not by oral speech but 
by printed communications. But freedom of the 
‘press does have a somewhat different history from 
freedom of speech. Our seventeenth-and eighteenth- 
century ancestors seem to have taken freedom of 
speech more or less for granted, perhaps because 
neither of the usual methods by which freedom of the 
press was interfered with in those centuries—the 
censorship in the seventeenth century and prosecu- 
‘tions for criminal libel in both centuries—was applic- 
able to oral speech. Accordingly, the struggle for 
freedom of communication during those centuries was 
chiefly a struggle for freedom of the press rather than 
for freedom of speech. 

I have left to the last that liberty which most 
Christians would regard as the most precious of all our 
civil liberties—the freedom to worship God according 
to the dictates of one’s own conscience. That freedom 
is not likely to be interfered with today in the way in 
which it was interfered with four centuries ago in 
Europe. Nobody is going to be burned at the stake 
today, as Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley were burned 
at the stake in the reign of Queen Mary, because he in- 
sists on worshiping God after the Protestant Episcopal 
rather than after the Catholic manner. Freedom to 
worship God in the Episcopal way or the Unitarian 
way or even in the Mohammedan way is not in jeop- 
ardy here in America. But our present-day laws do 
impose certain restrictions on those who, like the 


*Justice Murphy in Thornhill v. Alabama, 310 U. S. Re- 
ports 88, 905 (1940). 


**Justice Holmes in Abrams v. United States, 250 U. 8. 
616, 628 (1919). 
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Quakers, believe that the commandment “Thou shalt 
not kill’ forbids them to take part in war, and also on 
those who, like the Jehovah’s Witnesses, believe that 
the commandment “Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me’’ is violated by participating in a salute to 
the American flag. Persons who, “by reason of re- 
ligious training and belief,” are conscientiously op- 
posed to participation in war in any form, are, it is 
true, excused by our present draft law from combatant 
service. But it is clear from certain opinions of the 
Supreme Court which relate to earlier laws, that this 
exemption is a matter of Congressional grace and not 
of constitutional right, and that Congress could, if it 
chose, draft conscientious objectors into the fighting 
forces. 

That means that our constitutional protection of 
civil liberties does not include the liberty not to fight 
for our country even in the case of those who believe 
that God has commanded them not to fight. Whether 
this is a necessary and proper restriction of liberty is a 
matter which each of us must decide for himself, but 
I shall indicate briefly why I take the position that no 
one should be treated as having a constitutional right 
not to be drafted into the army. 

I do not see how any rational person can deny 
that a community like ours, which contains one hun- 
dred and thirty million people of all sorts, can survive 
without the use of force against internal breakers of 
the peace. Whether we have the necessary police 
work done by professional policemen or, as our an- 
cestors did, by calling on the nearest citizen to help 
the sheriff pursue and capture the fleeing felon, seems 
to me a matter which ought to be left to the practical 
judgment of our legislators rather than be thought of 
as involving the constitutional right of somebody to 
insist that his conscientious scruples against using 
force relieve him from any legal duty to assist in the 
capture. 

There are some people who agree that we must 
use force to capture criminals but who nevertheless in- 
sist that no peace, however bad, is as bad as the justest 
of just wars. I cannot agree with that proposition. A 
bad peace may be a peace of enslavement, as the Incas 
of Peru discovered when the Spaniards wantonly at- 
tacked them some four hundred years ago. Some of 
the nazi leaders are now stating frankly that the new 
European order which they envisage is an order in 
which other European peoples will be vassals of the 
German master-race. Ifthe Germans or the Japanese 
should invade us as the Spaniards invaded Peru I 
am sure that the overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
cans, like the overwhelming majority of Englishmen at 
this moment, would prefer to fight rather than to sub- 
mit to conquest and vassalage. 

If the majority did decide to fight, no American, 
whatever his religious beliefs, would have a constitu- 


_tional right to refuse to perform such noncombatant 


service as the government thought it wise to require of 
him. That this is so does not mean that we regard 
the state as more important than religion. It means 
that the state cannot perform its function of providing 
us with a free society in which we can practice re- 
ligious freedom, unless the state can call upon its 
citizens to defend it if it is attacked. 
(To be concluded next issue) 


The Sermon of the Month 


The Meaning of “God” in Flux 


The writer is a graduate student in history at Harvard 
University and president of the newly-formed Historical 
Society of the First Parish in Cambridge, Mass. 


ONE of the best ways to evade an embarrassing ques- 
tion is to ask an equally embarrassing one in reply. 
It has occasionally happened in the course of an argu- 
ment or discussion that someone has inquired, ‘“Do 
you believe in God?” Put blankly and without 
definition, this can be a very difficult query; and so I 
usually retort, “What do you mean by God?” And I 
dare say that is the reply that many people today 
would give. 

It is not the answer that our ancestors would 
have made. Most of them, to be sure, would have said, 
“Yes’’; a few might have said ‘‘No’’; but in any event, 
it is very unlikely that they would have asked for a 
definition. There were certain basic elements in the 
intellectual concept to which the word “God” was 
applied, that were fixed. Men might differ in de- 
scribing some of his attributes; they might clothe the 
intellectual concept with different emotions; they 
might be mystics who were convinced of his existence 
by intuition, or they might be rationalists who proved 
it by logic. In any event, they agreed on three es- 
sentials: God is omniscient, omnipotent, and the source 
of value. 

Let us consider these elements in turn. 

God is all-wise. In other words, he is an in- 
telligent being, though vastly wiser than we, and like 
us makes plans and works toward goals. His creation 
is not the product of blind chance or purposeless force. 
In some measure, men can discern in nature evidence 
of a plan or design; but whether or not the whole 
scheme of creation is apparent to finite minds, there 
is a divine plan, the product of divine intelligence. 

God is all-powerful. In the beginning, God 
created the heavens and the earth. It was he who 
divided the light from the darkness, and the waters 
which were under the firmament from the waters 
which were above the firmament. It was he who let 
the dry land appear, and created every living creature 
that moveth, and made man in his own image, after 
his likeness. And without his constant support the 
universe could not continue to exist. ‘Not one spar- 
row shall fall to the ground without your Father,” 
Jesus said. Whether the Almighty works exclusively 
by law, or whether he uses miracles, was a question 
about which theologians might dispute, but in either 
case, it is he who directs the cosmic process. 

Finally, mankind plays an important role in 
God’s purposes. He created man a little lower than 
the angels, and is not indifferent to the welfare of his 
creation. “Man, therefore, notwithstanding his 
humble origin, and guilty character, is an object, 
rendered highly important on account of the peculiar 
regard, exhibited to him by his Maker’’—to borrow 
the words of a New England theologian. One might 
disagree as to whether God characteristically shows 
his justice or his love to men; one might argue whether 
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he wills that all shall be saved or only an elect portion; 
but that he is primarily concerned with man’s sal- 
vation our ancestors had no doubt. 

The concept of God, then, has traditionally in- 
cluded these three elements: God is an intelligent be- 
ing, he is the creator and sustainer of the universe, 
and mankind plays a very special part in his purposes. 
This is a clear and definite concept which was shared 
by men who differed widely on some of the recondite 
problems of God’s attributes. 

Furthermore, men believed that they could prove 
conclusively that the creator was also their Heavenly 
Father. If they chose to go beyond the pages of 
Scripture, the light of nature gave them evidence of 
the existence of this kind of a God. Recall Increase 
Mather, diligently collecting instances of illustrious 
providences, or examples of the special favor of the 
Almighty bestowed on his chosen people in New 
England. Or if you prefer an example from a later 
age, consider an American geologist of one hundred 
years ago, who was at the same time a minister of 
religion. He believed that man’s creation was the 
end for which the whole system of nature was es- 
tablished; and he found in his geological studies nu- 
merous proofs of God’s benevolence towards man, 
numerous ways in which the earth has been prepared 
for his comfort and well-being. There is the nature 
of the soil, for one thing, subject as it is to weathering 
and disintegration. Lacking these characteristics, 
vegetation could not grow in it for man’s use. “Another 
argument he based on the distribution of water 
throughout the globe. “We should expect,” said this 
scientist, ‘that this element . . . . must be very un- 
equally distributed, and fail entirely in many places; 
and yet we find it in almost every spot where man 
erects his habitation.’’ Then, too, we cannot help 
being impressed by the perfect adaptation of plants 
and animals to the conditions under which they must 
exist. And a final evidence of divine benevolence is 
found in the fact that, despite the many changes the 
world has undergone, and the powerful forces at work 
on it, it has always maintained the delicate balance of 
physical circumstances which would permit human 
beings to survive. 

I have not mentioned the name of the geologist 
who presented these arguments, because it is the kind 
of reasoning involved and not the person who did it 
that is important. In the first place, there is the as- 


~ sumption that we can prove the existence of God ob- 


jectively ; we can deduce the nature of the creator from 
his creation. The proof is based on evidence care- 
fully amassed, and carefully weighed by a scientifically- 
trained mind. This is not an escape to mysticism or 
intuition; it is belief on the basis of the evidence, not 
in spite of evidence. 

In the second place, this geologist seeks to prove 
that the creator is also the friend of man, by pointing 
out how well he has adapted man to his environment. 
Each organ of the human body has been carefully 
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designed for its particular function, according to this 
type of argument, which had many distinguished sup- 
porters in eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

There have of course always been mystics who 
need no external evidence on which to base their faith, 
as there have been those whose chief reliance is reve- 
lation; but by and large, the idea of God has com- 
mended itself to men because it has seemed reasonable. 
Even the mystics and the supporters of revelation have 
buttressed their position with reason. But the ra- 
tional arguments which once seemed so powerful 
have lost their hold on the minds of men. We cannot 
share the confidence of the geologist of a century ago, 
who knew that man was specially created by God, and 
that the world was arranged for his habitation. Dar- 
win deprived us of that comfortable assurance. It 
was with reason that his hypothesis was attacked, as 
soon as “The Origin of Species’ appeared, on the 
grounds that it was essentially atheistical. It made 
it harder to believe in the kind of God to which people 
were accustomed. It seemed to show a way by which 
mankind and all that is in the universe might be ex- 
plained as the result of the interaction of blind forces: 
it seemed to banish design or purpose, and therefore 
intelligence, from the cosmos. And the universe no 
longer seemed friendly to human values, but rather 
completely indifferent. The argument from adapta- 
tion which seemed so conclusive to our geologist took 
on an ironic twist. Man adapted to his environment? 
He had better be, else he would be erased from the 
surface of the earth as the dinosaurs were before him. 
Copernicus had removed the earth from the center of 
the universe; now Darwin removed man from the 
central purpose of the universe. 

Men reacted very differently to this destruction 
of the evidence on which they had relied to prove the 
existence of a benevolent creator. The majority shut 
their eyes to evidence which conflicted with their most 
cherished beliefs. Thus one of the opponents of 
Darwinism remarked, “‘The first objection to the 
theory is its prima facie incredibility.”” A few men, 
like Henry Adams, recognized the naturalistic impli- 
cations of Darwin’s position. You may recall the 
passage in his ‘Education’ where he tells of the 
tragic death of his sister from lockjaw, while, outside 
the sickroom, nature mocked the sufferer with the 
beauty of an Italian summer, and smothered her vic- 
tim with caresses. “The first serious consciousness of 
Nature’s gesture—her attitude towards life—took 
form then as a phantasm, a nightmare, an insanity of 
force,’’ Adams recorded. “For the first time, the stage- 
scenery of the senses collapsed; the human mind felt 
itself stripped naked, vibrating in a void of shapeless 
energies, with resistless mass, colliding, crumbling, 
wasting, and destroying what these same energies 
had created and labored from eternity to perfect... . 
The idea that any personal deity could find pleasure 
or profit in torturing a poor woman, by accident, with 
a fiendish cruelty known to man only in perverted and 
insane temperaments, could not be held for a moment. 
For pure blasphemy, it made pure atheism a com- 
fort. God might be, as the Church said, a Substance, 
but He could not be a Person.” 

A third group, which included Americans such as 
John Fiske and Josiah Royce, regarded this as un- 
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necessarily bitter medicine. They accepted evolution 
as the method through which the Absolute, or some 
Cosmic Spirit, works towards vast and beneficent ends. . 
For them, God was still good, and all-powerful; the 
world still seemed to show evidence of purpose, even if © 
it were design on the installment plan instead of cash 
down; and man was still the end for which creation 
was made. “So far from degrading Humanity, or 
putting it on a level with the animal world in general,” 
Fiske wrote, “the Darwinian theory shows us dis- 
tinctly for the first time how the creation and the per- 
fecting of Man is the goal toward which Nature’s 
work has all the while been tending.” Te prove this 
point, Fiske attempted to show how the development 
of the brain in man has released him from the ordinary 
operation of the evolutionary process. This type of 
thought was uplifting and optimistic; it supported a 
faith in progress as steady and inevitable; it was com- 
forting to a great many worthy people; and it had a 
wide influence in Unitarian circles. But there has 
been less of it among us in recent years; and more and 
more the naturalistic point of view has come to pre- 
vail, insidiously shaping men’s assumptions even when 
they are not aware of it. Weareno longer able to rest 
in an easy assurance of the inevitable ‘“‘progress of 
mankind onward and upward forever,’’ and the trees 
do not nod to us in friendly greeting as they did to 
Emerson. We seem to live in a universe completely 
indifferent to human values; and what we make of it 
depends on us and not on the Cosmic Process. 

The first generation of American Unitarians de- 
cided that God would not curse them. Their descend- 
ants wonder whether he has lost the power to bless 
them also. 

What does this mean in terms of our definition 
of God? Recall that for eighteen centuries of the 
Christian Era, men said that God is all-wise, all- 
powerful, and all-good; that he is intelligent, that he 
is the creator, and that mankind is central in his pur- 
poses. But now, many men feel that these three 
elements in the concept can no longer be combined. 
They say to us, identify God with power, if you will, 
or identify him with value; you cannot do both. Ber- 
trand Russell presents the alternative to us: “Shall we 
worship Force, or shall we worship Goodness? Shall 
our God exist and be evil, or shall he be recognized as 
the creation of our own conscience?’”’ Hence, no 
matter what concept of God each one of us may de- 
cide is true, it is obvious that a word which once had a 
fairly well recognized meaning is now used in several 
incompatible ways. 

Perhaps this point may be made clearer by con- 
sidering the problem of evil, since evil is disharmony 
between man and his ideals, and the world in which 
he lives. If God is powerful, and he is also good, how 
can we explain the suffering and sin and waste of 
human resources that go on all about us? There are 
some age-old solutions to this timeless problem; but 
significantly enough, there are some that have become 
more prominent in the last half-century. New views 
of the relation of man to the universe have meant new 
answers to the problem of evil. 

If we attempt to retain the traditional concept 
of God as both good and powerful, we are forced to 
explain away the fact of evil. The simplest method is 


to deny that it exists: suffering is simply a figment of 
the imagination, and can be overcome by the power 
of the mind. This, of course, is the position of Chris- 
tian Science. Not so very different from it, is the 
thought of a man whom we claim as part of our own 
heritage. Emerson believed that the basic fact was 
the existence of the Over-Soul, whose power streams 
forth to find expression in nature without and the soul 
within. For him, evil is not positive, but is merely the 
absence of good, and may be banished when the in- 
dividual opens his heart and mind to the influx of the 
Over-Soul. ‘Good is positive,” he said in the Divinity 
School Address. “Evil is merely privative, not abso- 
lute; it is like cold, which is the privation of heat.” 

A third way to explain evil may be illustrated by 
the idealism of Josiah Royce. He declared that it is 
evil that gives zest to life, as dissonance in music is 
necessary to complete harmony. 

Or again, we may regard suffering as just chas- 
tisement for the sins of guilty men. Since often enough 
the reason for the punishment is not clear to us, and the 
innocent seem to suffer as well as the guilty, to this 
position is often coupled the view that God’s mental 
processes are discontinuous with ours. John Calvin 
is an example of a man who interpreted experience in 
terms of such a discontinuity between God and man; 
and Karl Barth today has reinvigorated the same type 
of theory. 

These four solutions of the problem of evil—il- 
lustrated by Christian Science, by Emerson, by Josiah 
Royce, and by Calvin—all cling to the traditional 
concept of God. But there is another approach to the 
problem that is more prevalent today than ever be- 
fore. If God is good, and still he permits evil to exist, 
perhaps he is not powerful. Perhaps evil exists be- 
cause he cannot help it. Perhaps, like man, he is 
fighting against forces that limit and thwart him. If 
we choose to believe in a limited God, there is a very 
practical difference between our position: and that of 
belief in an almighty power. For if one believes that 
God is all-powerful, then his will prevails regardless 
of the actions of any single individual. But a be- 
liever in a finite God cannot rest in a confidence in the 
inevitability of progress, or in the comfort that all is 
for the best in this world, if only we see it from the 
point of view of the Eternal. Evil is not illusion, or 
privative; it is not even to be accepted as essential 
to true harmony. It is to be wiped out completely, 
tracked down to its sources and exterminated. The 
struggle against evil and suffering and sin is a perpetual 
one, in which every man must play a part, lest all fall 
amid the ruins and general destruction. It is a struggle 
in which God, if he exists, needs our help and coopera- 
tion. Perhaps, indeed, it is only through men that 
the will of God can become effective. 


There are at least three forms which a belief in a 


limited God may take. Some insist on the personality 
of God, for worship of a personality is easier for them 
than worship of an abstraction. Others prefer a 
Platonic conception. They identify God with values 
which survive in an eternal realm of spirit. A third 
group, made up of incorrigible nominalists, also iden- 
tify God with values, but find them only in living 
hearts and minds. For them, God is a fiction, or myth 
—a necessary myth, perhaps, in order that the psy- 


chological needs of men may be satisfied, but still 
only the projection of the highest ideals and hopes. 

These definitions of God have one thing in com- 
mon. They are applied to that which is considered 
supremely worthy of our worship and devotion. But 
there never was a time when more incompatible and 
conflicting interpretations of God made rival claims 
for our assent. My purpose is not to argue in favor 
of any one interpretation. It is rather to show the 
variety of ways in which the word “God” is used 
today, and to suggest a few consequences. 

I realize that theological thinking is out of fashion 
among Unitarians. Most of us are so concerned with 
problems of the day, with the preservation of democ- 
racy, and reform of the social order, that we forget that 
theology was once proudly ranked as the queen of the 
sciences. Two years ago, the president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association delivered a series of radio 
talks on Unitarian beliefs. Some of the titles were 
“Unitarian Faith in Man,” ‘Unitarian Faith in Free- 
dom,” “Unitarian Faith in Progress,” “Unitarian 
Faith in Democracy,” and ‘Unitarian Faith in Edu- 
cation.”’ But there was none called “Unitarian Faith 
in God.”’ And the interesting fact is that no one ever 
noticed the omission. 

But still, we use the word on occasions and there- 
by assume certain responsibilities. We should ask 
ourselves, What do we mean when we use the term? 
Are we still trying to combine the elements of intelli- 
gence, power, and value? When we say “God,” do 
we mean the creator of the heavens above and the 
earth beneath; if so, how are we going to explain the 
fact, if it is a fact, that his creation is so indifferent to 
human values? How are we going to explain the fact 
of evil? What evidence have we to believe that there 
is purpose in the cosmic process? Why do we believe 
that the cosmic process cherishes human values, if we 
do? What kind of evidence would prove such hypoth- 
eses? Or is it something for which no proof can be 
found, a case where our faith is built solely on in- 
tuition? If that is so, how are we to answer someone 
whose intuition tells him that there is no God, or that 
there are three of them, or that there are twenty-four? 

Let us suppose we believe in a limited God. We 
might ask ourselves whether we have purged our 
God of the attributes of the creator. What are the 
practical effects of believing in a limited instead of an 
almighty God? Is it wise to use the word “God,” 
which has traditionally been applied to an almighty 
creator, with a radically different meaning? Are we 
not in danger of confusing ideas in our own minds, 
and may we not be misunderstood by others? 

There was a time when the word “‘God”’ passed 
current in the intellectual marts of the world. It was 
a useful instrument of thought, because it was of 
standard weight and fineness. But now it has no ac- 
cepted meaning among us. Some words, to be sure, 
like “liberty,” ‘equality,’ and ‘‘democracy,’”’ are 
valuable for the very reason that they mean all things 
to all men. They are weapons, not tools of thought; 
their appeal is to the emotions rather than to the in- 
tellect. Some might argue that the present ambiguity 
in the use of the word ‘‘God”’ is desirable; that it, too, 
should be kept for its emotional appeal. But words 
have a way of their own. And so long as we use the 
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word, the intellectual content which is a heritage of 
the centuries will return to plague us. It will re- 


turn, that is, unless we agree on a common meaning’ ~ 


for the word, and take care to use it consistently and 
coherently. 

What do you mean by God? What do we mean 
by God? 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY 
The Fall 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


SIMON is six and a half; but he is big and tall for his 
age. At Christmas he got some skis; but he could 
not ski because he has only been in America a little 
time, and before he came here he lived in a country 
where there is no skiing. So he was in a hurry to 
learn. 

A few days ago at breakfast Simon said: “Mummy, 
I have an enormous surprise for you.”’ “What is it?” 
asked Mother. “It’s a secret,” said Simon, “but you 
will know this afternoon.” “I can hardly wait,” 
said Mother. ‘I wish it were afternoon now.” ‘So 
do I,” said Simon. But he went off to school. 

At three o’clock the sun still shone on the long, 
snow-covered hill near the house. Simon said: ‘Now, 
Mummy, now’s the surprise. Get your hat and coat 
and gloves.” Soon, warmly dressed, Mother and 
Simon went out. Simon was carrying his skis. “Oh!” 
said Mother. ‘Yes,’ said Simon. 

On the hill were many children with skis. Up 
they scuffled; down they flew. “Hi, Simon! Hi, 
Simon!” they called. 

Simon fixed his skis. ‘Oh, darling,” said Mother, 
“are you quitesure?”’ “Quite,” said Simon. ‘Mother, 
I can ski. That’s the surprise. Now watch!” The 
other children scrambled up. ‘Now watch!” <aid 
Simon; and off he went. 

And in a second the skis went crosswise, and 
Simon went sidewise, and flop he went into the snow. 
How the children laughed and laughed! 

Simon picked himself up with much difficulty 
and scuffled back. Mother saw that his head was 
down and his lip was wobbling. ; 

“Simon can’t ski! Simon can’t ski!” shrieked 
the other children. 

Then Simon shot his chin up, and he looked at 
Mother, and he said: “But I can. Watch!’ And he 
skimmed away, and went flying, flying, and made a 
perfect landing. Mother was very excited. 

When he came back, Mother said: “That was 
wonderful. Will you teach me?” 

“Oh!” cried the others, “he can’t teach you; he 
really doesn’t know; he falls.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Mother. ‘“That’s why he 
must teach me. I’d like to learn from somebody who 
falls.” 

“Why? Why?” shrieked the children. 

“Because,” said Mother, ‘sometimes you can tell 
how good a person is going to become by the way he 
takes a fall.” 

Simon was a little shy, and off he skimmed again. 
And Mother was very pleased because she had had 
two lovely surprises. 
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The President Comments: 
Labors “fs Love 


THE PHRASE caught my attention as I read the 
foreword to our new Lenten Manual, where it pre- 
cisely describes the gift which the author has made 
to us all in the loving care with which he has prepared 
the little booklet for our Lenten devotions this year. 
To speak of anything as a labor of love means two 
things, one negative and one positive. It means that 
there has been no monetary compensation for the 
work done, but it-also means that the work has en- 
listed the selfless and affectionate interest of the man 
who has undertaken it. Such labor is beyond price, 
for it is carried on in a realm where the vocabulary of . 
the market place is meaningless and irrelevant. Even 
to speak of the debt we owe to the one who has made 
so rich a gift is to miss the point, for he is unconscious 
of any debt to him. 

Our denominational work is utterly dependent at 
a thousand points upon gifts of this sort. To be sure, 
there are men and women whose work for the cause 
is paid for—in part; but even those on the pay roll 
are giving out of all proportion to what they receive, 
and the heart of the whole enterprise is to be found in 
service for which no financial compensation is desired 
or demanded. What maintains the fabric of the 
Unitarian church is an incalculable number of labors 
of love. What matters is that so many people really 
care—and care deeply—that the best they have to 
offer may be placed at the disposal of their church. 

When I was a boy I used to hear the phrase very 
often at home, because it so happened that my father 
was in a position to preach for his brother-ministers 
who for some reason were unable to occupy their own 
pulpits on a Sunday morning. His own service came 
in the afternoon, but once or twice a month he used 
to be preaching somewhere else in the morning also, 
as a labor of love, helping out some minister who was 
sick, or had sickness in his family, or who needed a 
day off. So the phrase came to be associated in my 
mind with the friendly spirit of comradeship which 
binds together the fellowship of our ministers. 

I cannot help feeling that today we need a re- 
vival of that sense of fraternal comradeship, among 
our ministers and among our churches. Under the 
pressure of what we call great problems, it is always 
easy to neglect those “little, nameless, unremem- 
bered acts of kindness and of love’’ which, when 
taken together, are neither little nor lightly forgotten. 
The spirit of our fellowship is created and sustained 
by labors of love quite as much as by statesmanlike 
policies or brilliant intellectual feats. Administrative 


skill is a fine thing, in parishes and in denominational 


affairs; but it has no power to compensate for a slack- 
ening of the brotherly spirit among us. There is no 
substitute for ‘‘love of the brethren.” 

F.M.E. 


LIFE IN LITERATURE 


There Are Two 
Lenten Manuals 


This Year 


The American Unitarian Association has 
this year published not only its usual 
Lenten manual for adults but one for 
children. ‘Victorious Living’ by W. 
Waldemar W. Argow, lately minister of 
the Unitarian church in Syracuse, N. Y., 
and now about to go to Baltimore, Md., 
is the adults’ manual, uniform in size 
with previous manuals but selling for only 
five cents. The manual for children is en- 
titled ‘‘Life Goes On and On” and is com- 
piled by Grace E. Mayer-Oakes and 
Ernest W. Kuebler. It is larger in size 
than the other manual, has a picture 
cover, and its typographical layout is most 
attractive. 

Dr. Argow’s manual is keyed to the 
demands of the individual soul for conso- 
lation and for more than consolation: for 
renewal of strength through inner re- 
sources, in a year of “blighting cynicism, 
blurred ideals and man’s crucifixion of 
God,” and its writer’s aim has been to ‘‘re- 
discover the divinity suffused in the heart 
of life amid the commonplace experiences 
of the immediate lives we live.” 

He has purposely avoided, therefore, 
topics of merely doctrinal interest or even 
social reform interest, and has gone for his 
inspirational suggestions not alone to the 
Bible but to the scriptures of the Orient. 
After the first week, which is given to the 
invocation of the Lenten mood and a con- 
sideration of the meaning of Lent, the sub- 
jects for each week of meditation are: 
Life’s Undergirdling; Life’s Imperatives; 
Life’s Hidden Ministry; Life’s Margin of 
Surprise—a particularly happy phrasing 
of an aspect of life which many people 
overlook; Life’s Overtones; and Life’s 
Magnificence. Then, for Easter Sunday we 
have a meditation on Love and for Monday 
one on Victory. As a sample of what is 
to be found in the manual, we quote the 
meditation on ‘‘Commonplace’’: 

He is a just man who regards all 

parts from the point of view of the 

whole. 
—Taoism, Kwang Tze 


Of a truth, the secret of all greatness 
resides in the harmonious relationship 
which the insignificant parts bear to the 
whole. We are prone to speculate about 
how generous we would be if only we 
had unlimited means, forgetting all the 
while that true generosity often con- 

_ sists in the doing of little commonplace 
deeds. Ever it is so, that between the 
great things we cannot do, and the small 
things we will not do, we finally conclude 
by doing nothing at all. The truly great 
—those who hold together the world— 


are simply people who have been doing 
the commonplace things of life in such a 
fine way for such a long time that their 
very lives have taken on a quality of 
fineness. Blessed are they who meet the 
commonplace in a great way, for they 
shall inherit the earth. Great lives are 
not hewn out of solid blocks of spectacu- 
lar events. They are a mosaic, ex- 
quisitely fashioned out of commonplace 
trifles. Pray not for massive lives. 
Pray, rather, for lives bright with the 
potentialities which the commonplace 
always offers. 


The Children’s Manual 

It was a bold stroke of imagination which 
led the compilers of ‘‘Life Goes On and On”’ 
to key the manual to Easter. Its subtitle 
indeed is ‘‘Haster Readings for Children’’ 
and the introduction tells us what the 
Easter Festival means, not only to Chris- 
tians, but to mankind ever since, the 
Spring came to be recognized and cele- 
brated. Then the story is told of Spring 
Festivals in the Northern lands and in 
Greece, each story being followed by poems 
or hymns connected with or descriptive of 
these celebrations. The next section de- 
scribes the Spring Festival in a Jewish 
home and a Christian Easter, following the 
two short narratives with poems and short 
prayers. These features fill a little less 
than half of the book, and the remainder 
is devoted to “Recollections of Jesus’”— 
the word recollections covering poems about 
Jesus, stories of his life and influence, 
and many of his own sayings. The book 
is suitable for all ages up to 15, and, al- 
though the material is so simple in form 
that it may be read to small children, there 
is not an extract in the whole book which 
is not distinguished by literary as well as 
religious quality. 


The English 
Character 


Random Harvest, by James Hilton. 
Little, Brown and Co. for the Atlantic 
Monthly Press. $2.50. 


On one level Mr. Hilton’s first full-length 
novel in seven years is a psychological 
thriller—done with extraordinary technical 
ingenuity and proceeding in an atmos- 
phere of mystery that is always within 
the bounds of credibility. Its hero is a 
wounded and shell-shocked soldier of the 
first World War who returns to England 
suffering from amnesia, salvages a large 
family business from bankruptcy, and be- 
comes a public figure, while all the time 
tortured by wisps of faint reminiscence 
from a time between his returning to 
England and suddenly remembering, after 
a fall, who he really was. 

On one level, then, that is what we have 


But the reader who does not care for that 
sort of story per se will enjoy this book for 
two other reasons. The first is that many 
of Mr. Hilton’s minor figures are so good 
that only the author’s power to chase 
them off the stage when they have said 
their lines prevents them from stealing the 
show. In particular, Mr. Hilton’s London 
vicar of a near-slum parish is worthy of 
Galsworthy. The second is the revelation, 
in these pages, of the English character. 
There is a peculiar timeliness about this 
revelation, for it spans the period between 
the ending of the first war and the opening 
of this one, the author very adroitly weay- 
ing into his pattern the rising and dipping 
line of the British attitude toward the 
world situation. From the uncritical op- 
timism of the time when Utopia was 
thought to be on the way, he plots the 
curve through the loss of faith and morale 
in general, through appeasement, and into 
the realization that the job of making a 
democratic world must be done all over 
again and this time really done. The hero, 
Charles Rainier, British industrialist with 
brains and with a conscience, has never 
been deceived by the popular illusions that 
followed upon the peace, and one feels 
the hero’s clarity is a property that his 
creator, too, has never been without. 
Much has been written about the English 
character, but chiefly after the manner of 
the blind men who one after another 
touched an elephant and then described 
him: we all remember how markedly their 
reports differed. In one short passage, the 
present author seems to have synthesized 
all partial findings: 

“One rainy Saturday we waited several 
minutes while the homeward rush-hour 
crowd swarmed in front of the car, taking 
no notice of the horn until a man, just an 
ordinary mackintoshed fellow with (I re- 
member) a piece of garden trellis under his 
arm, called out, “Ere, give the bloke a 
chawnce!’—whereat the crowd, heeding 
just as casually as they had been heedless 
before, made way for us to pass. There 
was no resentment in their faces because we 
had an expensive car or because we kept 
them waiting a few seconds longer in the 
rain, no social significance in the appeal to 
give the bloke a chance, no indication of 
who the bloke was—I or Rainier or the 
chauffeur. The very absence of all these 
things was English, Rainier said—some- 
thing offhand but good-humored, free but 
obedient, careless but never heartless. 

“ ‘But tell that,’ he added, ‘to the Indians 
in Amritsar, to the Chinese who read the 
notice in a Shanghai park, ‘‘No dogs or 
Chinese Allowed,” to the tribesmen in Irak, 
to the peasant in County Cork, to the 

. But then he laughed. ‘God, how 
we’re hated! It isn’t so much because we 
really deserve it. Even at the bottom of 
the charge sheet I could quote Santayana’s 
remark that the world never had sweeter 
masters. Sweet—a curious adjective—and 


(Continued on page 79) 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Communist 
Infiltration 


To the Editor: 

In the January 15, 1941, issue of The 
Christian Register appears a report of a 
conference of the United Christian Council 
for Democracy that was held last December 
5 and 6. This report states that nine 
members of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice attended. There is nothing 
stated to indicate whether such repre- 
sentation was as official delegates from the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, or 
whether the men who appeared did so in 
their individual capacity. I am moved to 
criticize one phase of the report adopted by 
the United Christian Council for Democ- 
racy, under the heading of “Civil Liber- 
ties.” Two particular paragraphs which 
contain language especially objectionable 
as a statement of policy, are the following: 

“We deplore the fact that already po- 
litical opinion has been made a test of 
eligibility for the right to work on W. P. A.; 
that free elections have been interfered 
with through illegal intimidation by self- 
appointed groups, by actions of certain 
newspapers, public officials, and the Dies 
Committee which was set up to investigate 
un-American acts, and that the Depart- 
ment of Justice, which had been fully in- 
formed, did not act to restrain this ter- 
rorism. 

“We must work for repeal of laws that 
discriminate against unpopular minorities, 
thus violating the Bill of Rights. We op- 
pose the continuation of the Dies Com- 
mittee which has proved itself unfit for the 
task assigned to it. We further oppose 
the attempts of legislative committees to 
secure organization membership lists be- 
cause they can be used to destroy the se- 
crecy of the ballot and to blacklist em- 
ployees.”’ 

The first phrase of paragraph one ob- 
viously has reference to the recent federal 
ruling that forbids those who are opposed 
to democratic forms of government, such as 
communists and their ilk, from being able 
to work on W. P. A. projects. Enough has 
appeared in the last few years to demon- 
strate to any informed person that all the 
totalitarian governments are maintaining 
in the United States well financed and sub- 
sidized groups to carry on a campaign of 
propaganda, disunity and the ultimate 
destruction of our form of government. 
The communists, nazis and fascists are in 
accord in their detestation of democracy. 
Their common desire is to destroy it by 
first weakening it from within, thereby 
rendering it impotent to resist their fur- 
ther and final onslaughts. 

This well-known fact undoubtedly 
prompted the recent restriction in the 
W. P. A. program, namely, to make un- 
available jobs to members of totalitarian 
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groups. Since when, then, has it become 
an abuse of civil liberties for a government 
to refuse to furnish financial aid and com- 
fort to those who would seek to destroy it? 
What monumental folly is it to ery out for 
the preservation of civil liberties and at the 
same time insist upon furnishing the sinews 
of war to those who would destroy the 
government that makes civil liberties at 
all possible. With the world confronted 
by the choice between two forms of life— 
democratic or dictatorial; with warfare 
actually being waged to decide which of 
the two shall survive; with the well-known 
fact that totalitarian powers are trying to 
take advantage of our democratic in- 
stitutions for the purpose of destroying 
them, it is amazing to find that a religious 
conference complains because our govern- 
ment would refuse financial support to 
subversive agents by seeing to it that 
workers on the W. P. A. must be loyal 
American citizens. 

Paragraph two above referred to may be 
discussed in two portions. The first one 
has to do with a request for repeal of laws 
that discriminate against those groups 
euphemistically described as “unpopular 
minorities” and the other portion states 
an opposition to the continuation of the 
Dies Committee. 

It is arrant nonsense to talk about de- 
fending so-called “unpopular minorities” 
when these minorities are subsidized from 
abroad and are not organized in good faith 
to achieve reforms, but rather, to create 
confusion and carry on for the sole purpose 
of sowing dissension and enmity among 
the people. I refer to the communists, 
nazis and fascists who have resorted and 
are now resorting to everything in the cal- 
endar of crime, from mayhem to murder, 
in the furtherance of their illegal con- 
spiracy. ; 

To this end they lend themselves to 
every opportunity for creating chaos, 
keeping matters in a constant state of fer- 
ment, thereby hoping for a revolutionary 
situation which may lead to the end of our 
democratic form of government. These 
so-called ‘‘minority groups,” that is, com- 
munists, nazis and fascists, constitute a 
hothouse growth in the United States, not 
indigenous to our country. They could 
not survive for 24 hours if the subsidies 
from Russia, Germany and Italy, re- 
spectively, were stopped. They are the 
direct agents of the governments which 
subsidize them. The justifiable complaint 
that might be raised at this time would 
have to do with the government’s too long 
continued complacency in tolerating these 
unholy organizations, rather than the mild 
form of action which has thus far been 
taken. 

The other matter in the second para- 
graph concerns the Dies Committee, 
There is no question of the fact that the 


Dies Committee has been guilty of mis- 
takes and other practices that have done a 
great deal of harm. Notwithstanding this, 
which was chiefly characteristic of its first 
year of existence, the Dies Committee has 
since rendered a most conspicueus service 
in exposing and calling to the attention of 
the American people some of the conspira- 
torial work which is being carried on by the 
agents of Russia, Germany and _ Italy. 
Tested by the measure of the good and the 
evil done, I have no hesitancy in saying 
that the good done by the Dies Committee 
far outweighs the evil, so as to entitle the 
Dies Committee to a sincere vote of thanks. 
Its work should be carried on in the future, 
although I believe it should be in collabo- 
ration with the Department of Justice. 

In these trying days, it is difficult to 
understand the naivete, lack of awareness 
and ofttimes complete ignorance of some 
people concerning the true nature and ex- 
tent of the intrigues carried on by the com- 
munists, nazis and fascists. Certainly 
the macabre wedding of Herr Stalin and 
Comrade Hitler in the summer of 1939, 
resulting in the invasion and division of 
Poland, the invasion of Finland, Den- 
mark and of the other European continen- 
tal countries, should have been sufficient 
to shock everyone out of his toleration of 
totalitarian machinations. ; 

A most characteristic practice of the 
communists has been to make use of those 
whom the communists themselves sar- 
donically describe as “innocents” to act 
as fronts behind whom the communists 
carry on their dirty work. Is it not about 
time that well-intentioned people, sincerely 
devoted to democracy, develop a sense of 
realism; that they create a healthy sus- 
picion of those groups which, hiding be- 
hind all kinds of well-sounding names and 
titles, are carrying on their subversive 
propaganda to the detriment of our coun- 
try? 

Ministers in particular have proved to 
be very susceptible to the blandishments of 
communists. They are natural victims 
because of their undoubted sincerity as re- 
ligious leaders who desire to help bring 
about the brotherhood of man and the 
Kingdom of God. Communists have de- 
liberately and cynically utilized men of 
the cloth because of this religious quality. 
Ministers unwittingly have thus aided 
those who would destroy religious or- 
ganizations, because, as Karl Marx puts 
it, “Religion is the opium of the people.” 
The communists have used thousands of 
people, including ministers, through front 
organizations called “transmission belts’’ 
so that these innocents have been led into 
partial participation, and then ofttimes 
completely so in organizations controlled 
and dominated by the Communist Party. 
They have thus recruited members for the 
Communist Party. The communists have 
used every situation possible, particularly 
where so-called civil rights are involved, to 
put over their subtle propaganda and to 


“entice good citizens into their front or- 
ganizations. The nature and language of 
the resolutions above described and quoted 
in this letter convince me that once again 
have the communists succeeded in putting 
something over on those for whom they 
have nothing but contempt but whom 
they exploit at all times. 

I believe that the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice has had a glorious his- 
tory in its 30-odd years of existence. It 
has done excellent work recently and its 
potentiality for good work in the future is 
unbounded. However, I doubt very seri- 
ously if our Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice is going to make much headway or 
command much respect if its leaders or 
members permit themselves to be duped in- 
to alliances or actions made use of by com- 
munists. I should like strongly to urge 
members and officers of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice to scrutinize 
most severely any future proposals, no 
matter from what source they may ema- 
nate; that they make sure before any ac- 
tion is taken that they do not give aid and 
comfort to the most un-Christian and un- 
Godlike menace that has cursed this world 
since the dark ages. Particularly do I feel 
that men of profound religious conviction, 
devoted to a life of service, refrain from 
lending aid and comfort to those groups 
which are anti-Christian, antireligious and 
antidemocratic. 

Larry S. Davidow. 

Detroit, Mich. 


Invitation to 
Dictatorship 


To the Editor: 

With small boys a high hat is a target 
for snowballs. Similarly greatness is some- 
times a target for “‘irresponsibilities’” in 
high places. 

What sort of man is this? I asked myself, 
years ago when Henry Ford was being 
condemned by other industrialists for ‘“de- 
moralizing the labor market” by paying 
impossibly high wages. 

The answer came to me years afterwards 
in a statement over Ford’s name: “I of 
myself have never decided to do anything, 
I have ever been led by the invisible 
FOTCES he. «<n 

I have studied Ford as a genius, a social 
philosopher, a philanthropist, what you 
will—his versatility is too comprehensive 
to catalog. I think he has done more for 
the common people, whom God loves, than 
any other man I know of. It is hard to 
imagine what our country would be like 
without Ford’s contribution i in ideas and 
idealism. 

Autocratic, if you will, he has earned 
the right to be. Why should he who has 
proved his theories in service and -satis- 
faction submit to the vagaries of half- 
baked experimenters whose theories have 
yet to be proved sound? 

Ford needs no defense. I am reminded 


of Milton’s, “God doth not need man’s 
works, nor his own praise .. .” 

Ford can take whatever comes to him, 
as he has in the past. But can we afford to 
be fact-blind? 

E.B. Winn. 

Houston, Tex. 


(If any critical reader thinks the above 
too slight to merit the space allotted it, we 
would point out that it is important as an 
exhibit—of how little some Americans 
understand Americanism. Ford, says our 
contributor, has “earned the right to be 
autocratic.’”’ No one can earn that right. 
Would he say the same of Hitler, if Hitler 
“made good” by conquering us? Has our 
correspondent read the NLRB findings 
regarding Ford? Ed.) 


The Trouble Was 
Semantic: Not Political 


To the Editor: 

On January 238, 1941, I sent you a letter 
disclaiming responsibility for a breach, of 
pulpit etiquette as reported to you by Mr. 
Robert Harder of Portland, Ore. Since 
then I have gone to my sermon files and 
noted that I had preached the Sunday fol- 
lowing the election on a text from Ezekiel 
9:4, the substance of the sermon being 
that while Ezekiel was a revolutionist he 
recognized that men of good will had upon 
them a mark by which they might be rec- 
ognized, and that we must cultivate that 
good will through patience and humility, 
that we too may be recognized as fit citi- 
zens in the city of God. 

In the closing paragraphs of the sermon 
I made reference to the fact that on the pre- 
ceding Tuesday millions of Americans had 
been bitterly disappointed over the result 
of the election. I also referred to the fact 
that the next day was Armistice Day, 
which had been celebrated with joy but 
accompanied with an aftermath of dis- 
appointment and disillusionment. These 
statements were simply by way of illus- 
tration that disappointment and disil- 
lusionment are common experiences and 
that patience and humility must be cul- 
tivated if we are to survive the collapse of 
our hopes. Only thus can we continue to 
grow. 

It never occurred to me that anyone 
would consider this a breach of pulpit et- 
iquette. Perhaps I leaned over so far 
backwards to give some members of my 
congregation some solace and comfort out 
of the result of the election that someone 
in my congregation misinterpreted my 
words. For this I am terribly sorry. 

May I add that the opening sentence of 
my prayer was: “Our Heavenly Father, 
we bow before thee burdened by the world’s 
grief, arouse in our hearts we pray thee a 
passion for righteousness that we may 
bear the shining mark of thy goodness 
upon our brows.” I certainly was not 
thinking of the election. I was thinking 
of the world’s grief. 


I write this letter simply because I so 
completely applaud the sentiments of 
Mr. Harder concerning pulpit manners 
that it was a very great shock to me to 
discover that I was the sinner. 

Richard M. Steiner. 

Portland, Ore. 


Tracts Do Not Grow on 
Trees: They Cost Money 


To the Editor: 

Two letters in recent issues of The 
Christian Register, criticizing the policy of 
the Association regarding free tracts, re- 
quire an answer. 

Mr. Petrie’s letter suggests to the rapid 
reader that the publication department 
no longer has certain tracts that he be- 
lieves should be available. The tracts he 
calls for are listed in a book by James 
Freeman Clarke, revised 16 years ago. I 
know from experience that the demand for 
these old tracts does not warrant keeping 
them in print. Mr. Petrie is in error when 
he says, or implies, that we do not have 
tracts on the subjects he lists. He says 
there is only one pamphlet available on 
the Bible. There are two available and 
two more temporarily out of print. He 
says there is “not a single one on Jesus 
Christ.” There are three. He says that 
“every single pamphlet on Character is 
cut out.” There are several on this sub- 
ject in the new catalog and most of them 
are in print. He says there is “nothing on 
Prayer, nothing on the Church.” As a 
matter of fact, there are several. He has 
requested pamphlets recommended 16 
years ago! Apparently he hasn’t bothered 
looking at the new catalog which he has 
had for three months. 

Miss Faucon also objects to the dropping 
of certain titles from our list. These de- 
letions were made on the recommendation 
of the Tract Commission, which based 
its decision partly on the demand that 
there had been for certain tracts over a 
period of years. With the very limited 
amount available to keep our tracts in 
print, we cannot afford to reprint tracts 
for which there is a very small demand, 
when there are others for which the de- 
mand is 50 to 100 times as great. There 
are, however, several tracts of the type 
Miss Faucon recognizes as very valuable 
and essential to our cause, listed in the 
new catalog. (See under headings, “Cour- 
age and Inspiration’ and “General,” as 
well as many under the section listing the 
pamphlets of the Post Office Mission of 
the General Alliance. It would, of course, 
be wasteful for the American Unitarian 
Association to issue tracts duplicating 
those of the Post Office Mission.) 

Mr. Petrie and Miss Faucon are right 
in saying that there are some tracts that 
are temporarily out of print. There are 17 
out of our total list of more than 100. 
And these are out of print because we do 
not have the funds to reprint them. We 
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do not have the funds because many of our 
churches have lost their missionary zeal 
and their contributions to the American 
Unitarian Association have been so small 
that our publication program has had to be 
curtailed. This is the real truth of the 
matter! 
Everett Moore Baker. 
Boston, Mass. 


Feeding Europeans Will 
Aid, Not Hurt, Britain 


To the Editor: 

The, no doubt necessarily, tardy publi- 
cation of the statement on feeding Europe’s 
starving in your issue for January 15 
makes it important for me to bring the 
matter up to date. Following the publi- 
cation of that statement in the Chicago 
press, a meeting was held by those signing 
jointly with the local representatives of 
the National Committee on Food for the 
Five Small Democracies. At this meet- 
ing those who signed our statement voted 
to set up with the latter a Midwest 
committee of the aforesaid national com- 
mitte. Such differences as appeared to 
exist between them and the so-called 
Hoover plan were explained away. An 
international administering committee of 
the plan to permit food to enter the oc- 
cupied countries was conceded to be su- 
perior to a strictly American committee as 
the ships would sail under an interna- 
tionalized flag and thus not involve our 
own country’s neutrality. The safeguards 
in the national committee’s plan proved 
to be stricter than those we specified and 
a readiness to include every practicable 
safeguard against leakage of food to Ger- 
many was manifest. 

As a member of the executive committee 
of the Midwest office, and as one devoted 
to furthering the plan to feed Europe’s 
starving, I wish to invite every interested 
Unitarian to do the following: (1) To write 
to me for literature, if further information 
is needed. (2) To write me, if in favor of 
the plan and not previously registered as 
favorable with the committee, so that your 
name may be counted among supporters. 
(3) To secure signatures of others favoring 
the plan and forward them through me to 
the committee. We want now to arouse 
and register public opinion in favor of the 
proposal. Other action will follow. 

The inclusion of your editorial calculated 
to offset the influence of our Chicago state- 
ment was transparent strategy and I feel 
entitled to a few words in rebuttal. 
can quite understand Jan Masaryk, 
whose field is military and political strat- 
egy, taking the position he does. But for 
a church paper or institution to put its 
blessing on starvation is another matter. 
The church is not a military instrument. 
Its job is not to make war. I think those 
who believe that Britain’s cause can be 
furthered by starving the innocent men, 
women and children of Norway, Finland, 
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Belgium, central Poland and Holland are 
mistaken. But granting them the right to 
their opinion, as churchmen they do not 
have to endorse the dirty business of de- 
liberate starvation. I wish that our Uni- 
tarians all had the clear-minded recog- 
nition that the Friends have of the proper 
task of the church. There would be less 
war-mongering among us and the work of 
helping human distress so admirably un- 
dertaken by the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee would go forward with less hamper- 
ing by the effort to place considerations of 
military or political strategy foremost. 
We need some institution that through all 
this trend toward total war will stand for 
the things upon which alone a decent world 
can be constructed after this upheaval is 
over. That is to say, an institution devoted 
to action in accord with good will, reason, 
cooperation and humanity, that does not 
forget the sacredness of man. For what 
else does the church exist? 

Endeavoring to persuade Britain and 
Germany to lift their embargoes and to 
permit the occupied territories to buy food 
on the open market place and distribute it 
to the needy noncombatants of their 
countries without hindrance, is one of the 
clean and decent things church people can 
work for now. No one can say that it 
will not work until it has been tried. In 
Northern France and Belgium, where food 
was distributed in the last war, rickets 
and even more horrible forms of disease 
caused by starvation were prevented. In 
those very places passive, and even active, 
resistance was at a maximum. Leakage 
was not over one ton ina thousand. With 
the experience of the past war to guide us, 
and a plan premised upon the possibility 
that one or both parties may fail to keep 
their promises, the fact remains that the 
flow of supplies can be cut off at once, the 
moment agreements are violated. Not 
over three days’ supplies could be captured 
for military use. It is not possible, with 
the safeguards that are provided in the 
plan, to permit the food to become in any 
consequential way determinative of the 
outcome to the detriment of Britain. On 
the other hand, feeding the starving of 
these countries is feeding the potential 
friends and allies of democracy rather than 
to thrust them into the arms of nazi propa- 
gandists who can now engender bitterness 
against democracy on the grounds that 
their hunger is due to the British blockade. 

Again I say we cannot say it will not 
work until it is tried. Will Unitarians write 
me—even a post card, with name and ad- 
dress will suffice—if they have not yet 
gone on record with our committee in 
Chicago or New York. All who do so will 
receive literature,and suggestions for fur- 
thering the cause. My address: 301 N. 
Mayfield Avenue, Chicago. 

Edwin H. Wilson. 


For Midwest Committee on Food 
for the Five Small Democracies. 


Chicago, Ill. 


On Behalf of the 
British Blockade 


To the Editor: 

The letters of Mr. and Mrs. Harrington 
are models of kindly tolerance. I for one 
feel properly chastised for not agreeing 
with the Harringtons, Mr. Hoover, and the 
several Chicago Unitarian ministers who 
want to feed the hungry of Europe. 

Mr. Harrington, there are many kind- 
hearted generous people who feel it is just 
a little kinder, a little more generous to 
assist Great Britain in maintaining its 
blockade. We refuse to salve our con- 


Sciences by pleading for hungry peoples 


when we feel that by so doing we assist a 
greater evil. We are not unintelligent in 
our point of view. We know what hunger 
does. We know the dangers of malnutri- 
tion. Do you, by any chance, know the 
consequences of vitamin starvation? Do 
you know the beaded ribs, the calcium 
rings, the bloated abdomens of rickets? 
The sore eyes, and eventual blindness of 
xerophthalmia, the diarrhea and debilita- 
tion that occurs when a victim is deprived 
of vitamin A? I know those things, and I 
still say maintain the blockade at all cost, 
because the way must be kept open for a 
freer and better world. I shed my tears 
in private over the victims in Europe so 
that I may work and hope. Are the vic- 
tims of nazi aggression free to work? 
What and where is their hope? And their 
tears, if they have any left to shed, are 
tears of futility, not of compassion. : 

Mrs. Harrington, you as yet do not un- 
derstand the American mind and the 
American point of view. We do not regard 
Great Britain “as all white,’ just a light 
gray like ourselves. And why not? A 
great number of ‘“‘Americans’’ are almost 
entirely British ethnologically. They are 
our first cousins, and we are rather clan- 
nish still. It is born in us. You can’t ex- 
pect us to turn our backs on our own 
people; it isn’t the American or the British 
way. 

And I’m afraid we do, at the present 
time, regard Germany as “all black.”” We 
are intellectually ready to make exceptions 
of individuals, although physically we 
hardly dare to do that after Norway, Den- 
mark, and Holland. The “tourist’’ out- 
raged hospitality, and we Americans have 
always looked upon that as inexcusable, 
and all too often a European custom. Yes, 
we do think the people of Great Britain are 
heroes, and with all their faults they are 
often kind and generous and tolerant. 

I don’t quite understand why you men- 
tion India—has this war anything to do 
with India? You might have mentioned 
Ireland, too, and the Boers. Great Brit- 
ain is not perfect, and neither are we—we 
have a Spanish war to our discredit, and - 
certain dealings in South America, and the 
Indians. But in spite of those things we 
love our country. And some of us will fight 
to the last drop of blood for it. Not be- 


cause it is perfect, but because we have a 
dream about it and for it. 

You talk rather glibly about America 
staying out of the war. Do you believe 
that war can be avoided by closing one’s 
eyes? Perhaps it can, but certainly free- 
dom is not maintained by such a method. 
We can stay out of this war if Great Brit- 
ain holds out. This is a rich country with 
many natural resources. Why do you 
think Hitler would neglect to pluck the 
prize plum if he saw a chance of getting it? 
The Atlantic Ocean would protect us? Is 


the English Channel protecting Great 


Britain? Did the dykes save Holland, or 


the Maginot Line France? Or has it oc- 


curred to you there are more subtle ways of 


attacking us? Do you suppose this coun- 


try can compete economically with a con- 
quered Europe? Our people expect a 
living wage, not the pittance of slaves; and 
that’s what the people of Europe, including 
Hungary, will be getting if Hitler wins. 

Great Britain is fighting with its back to 
the wall. If they say a strict blockade is 
necessary, I for one am willing to take 
their word for it. They want to live, and 
that is one way they see of preserving life. 

And by the way, you say: “. . . . I par- 
ticularly dislike criticizing anyone when 
he is down. . . .” You don’t need to be 
so apologetically chivalrous. Great Brit- 
ain is not down and I don’t think it will 
be. Hitler has taken over a lot of bank- 
rupt territory, but he hasn’t yet gotten 
the things he wants—markets and colonies 
—and his partner is losing his little nest egg 
in Africa. Great Britain is taking it over. 
Criticize Great Britain some more, if you 
want to. Save your apologies for Musso- 
lini and the Italians, who don’t want to 
fight anyway. 

Yours for a world without Hitler, Goeb- 
bels and concentration camps. 

Ruth Teasdale Hanner. 
(Mrs. James Z.) 
Nantucket, Mass. 


Wanted: 30 Copies 
Old Hymnbooks 


Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia, 
Pa., has asked me to try to secure 30 copies 
of the Hymn and Tune Book with Services 
for Joseph Priestley House. He conducts a 

ies of special Lenten services there and 
consequently needs these books at once. 

Any church which has on hand 30 books 
in good condition should advise Dr. E. M. 
Baker, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Riecning Watch 


Rey. Leonard Helie of Brookline, Mass., 
and Rev. Payson Miller of Roxbury, Mass., 
are conducting the Y. M. C. A. ‘Morning 
Watch” programs for February, on Thurs- 


_ days and Fridays respectively. 


> 


_The Morning Watch programs are heard | 


over Station WAAB every morning at 
8.15. 


Nominations for Officers of the A. U. A. 


The board of directors, in accordance 
with the bylaws of the American Unitarian 
Association, reports the following nomi- 
nations for officers of the Association to 
serve from May 1941 to May 1945. 


For President 
Frederick May Eliot 
of Cambridge, Mass. 


For Secretary 
Palfrey Perkins 
of Boston, Mass. 


For Treasurer 
Percy W. Gardner 
of Providence, R. I. 


Palfrey Perkins, 
Secretary. 


In accordance with the bylaws of the 
Association the nominating committee 
reports the following nominations for elec- 
tion at the annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association in Boston on May 
22 eV OAL: ; 
Eight Regional Vice-Presidents to Serv 

for One Year 
Renominated 
Merton G. L. Bailey, Augusta, Me. 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese, Chicago, Ill. 
Charles E. Russell, Ottawa, Canada. 
Dr. Alice W. Tallant, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Nominations 

Irving D. Dawes, Richmond, Va. 

Former chairman of the First Unitar- 
ian Church of Richmond; president of 
the Southern Neighbors Fellowship of 
Churches; Comptroller, Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical Corporation. 

Thurlow T. Taft, Santa Monica, Calif. 
One of the founders and present clerk 
of All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Santa 
Monica; active in Laymen’s League of 
Santa’ Monica church; lawyer. 


Rev. Jacob Trapp, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Minister of First Unitarian Society of 
Salt Lake City since 1930. 


Charles B. Rugg, Worcester, Mass. 
Lawyer with office at Federal Street, 
Boston; former district attorney in 
Worcester; son of the late Chief Justice 
Arthur P. Rugg of Massachusetts. 


Siz Directors to Serve for Three Years 


Renominated 
Leon M. Little, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Mrs. Oscar E. Mertz, Mt. Airy, Pa. 
Charles O. Richardson, Weston, Mass. 


New Nominations 
Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Minister of the First Unitarian Society in 
Minneapolis since 1935; secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, 1930- 
1935; a director of the American Uni- 
tarian Association from 1933 to 1936. 
Rev. Delos W. O’Brian, Wilmington, Del. 
Minister of the First Unitarian Society 
of Wilmington since 1937; chairman of 
the Middle Atlantic States Council. 


Eugene Keller, Jr., Memphis, Tenn. 
President of Southwest Conference; 
volunteer field representative of Lay- 
men’s League; sales agent to Western 
Metal Manufacturing Co. 


Six Directors to Serve for One Year 

Representing all societies and agencies of 
primary interest to the Association or its 
constituent members which are dedicated. 
to the social expression of religion: 


Rev. Robert T. Weston, Schenectady, 
Ngai 
Minister of All Souls’ Church, Schenec- 
tady, since 1933; president of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Representing all schools, colleges and 
other educational agencies of primary in- 
terest to the Association or its constituent 
members: 

J. Halsey Gulick, Andover, N. H. 

Headmaster of Proctor Academy. 


Representing the Unitarian Ministerial 

Union: 

Rey. William B. Rice, Dover, Mass. 
Minister of ‘‘The Dover Church” since 
1934; chairman of adult education and 
social relations committee of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association; formerly 
treasurer of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. 

Representing the General Alliance of 

Unitarian Women: 

Mrs. Russell P. Wise, Arlington, Mass. 
President of the General Alliance of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women. 


Representing the Unitarian Laymen’s 

League: 

Richmond H. Sweet, Providence, R. I. 
Member of the First Congregational 
Society (Unitarian) of Providence; na- 
tional secretary of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League; lawyer. 

Representing the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union: 

Henry V. Atherton, Boston, Mass. 
Member of Arlington Street Church, 
Boston; national president of Young 
People’s Religious Union; lawyer. 

Carl B. Wetherell, 
Secretary of the Nominating Committee. 


Section 7 of Article 10 of the bylaws of 
the American Unitarian Association reads 
as follows: 

Nominations for any and all officers, 
directors and committees shall be published 
at least ninety days prior to the date of 
election. Additional nominations may be 
made through nomination papers signed 
by fifty adult voting members, of whom 
not more than five shall be members of 
any one constituent society, and such 
nominations when reported to the Secre- 
tary of the Association not less than 60 days 
prior to the date of the meeting at which 
they are to be voted upon shall be placed 
upon the official ballot for said meeting. 
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Dr. Mitchell Gratwick 
Meets Students of 
Hackley School 


Hackley School never looked better, on 
its lovely hilltop overlooking the Hudson, 
than on the morning of February 8. The 
severe storm of the day before had van- 
ished, and the sun shone with that clear, 
cool, reassuring quality which only Feb- 
ruary sunshine possesses. It seemed as 
though nature had made a very special ef- 
fort to celebrate an important and promis- 
ing event. 

In the assembly hall the entire school 
had gathered to be introduced to the new 
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headmaster. Two members of the board 
of trustees were sitting on the platform, 
with Mr. Grant, the acting headmaster, 
and the man who had come to assume per- 
manent responsibility for the future of 
Hackley. Very briefly Mr. Grant intro- 
duced the president of the board, who in 
turn introduced Mr. Batchelder, chairman 
of the committee to select the new head- 
master. Mr. Batchelder, now headmaster 
of Loomis School, recalled his own associa- 
tion with Hackley in its earlier days, spoke 
of the hope of the trustees that the fine 
tradition of the school may be perpetuated 
and strengthened in the years ahead, and 
introduced Dr. Gratwick. The new head- 
master, who will begin his duties in April, 
then spoke briefly to the faculty and stu- 
dents. 

The whole ceremony did not last 15 
minutes, but everyone realized that some- 
thing very important had happened for a 
great school. 

Mitchell Gratwick prepared for college 
at Nichols School, Buffalo, and Phillips 
Andover Academy, and received his A. B. 
from Harvard in 1922. In college, he won 
his letter in football, hockey, and track. 
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He has had experience as a teacher of his- 
tory at Milton Academy and Harvard, and 
administrative experience as assistant dean 
at Harvard 1927-1929 and headmaster of 
Nichols School 1929-81. 

After premedical training at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, Mr. Gratwick entered 
Johns Hopkins Medical School, from 
which he received his M. D. in 1986. Dur- 
ing these years he acted as director of a 
farm camp for boys. In 1939 he was 
appointed assistant physician at Phillips 
Andover Academy. 

Mrs. Gratwick, formerly Barbara Bur- 
nett, is a graduate of Milton Academy in 
1924, Vassar, 1928. She was an appren- 
tice teacher at Shady Hill School in Cam- 
bridge, taught at Milton Academy, and 
the Calvert School in Baltimore, and 
shares fully her husband’s many-sided in- 
terests in education. Dr. and Mrs. Grat- 
wick and their two children will take up 
their residence at Hackley about April 1. 


Cambridge Church Votes 
For Crothers Chapel 


At the annual meeting of the First Parish 
of Cambridge, Mass., February 4, it was 
unanimously voted ‘‘to proceed to erect 
the Crothers Chapel and to the alteration 
of the parish house incident thereto.”” The 
parish acknowledged with gratitude the 
services of the Crothers Chapel Committee 
and elected a building committee made up 
of Charles H. Cole, 2nd, Miss Katharine 
F. Crothers, Stanley S. Ganz, Mrs. Tru- 
man D. Hayes, Mrs. Irwin J. Raisz, Alfred 
F. Whitman, with Philip P. Sharples, 
treasurer, and the minister as ex officio 
members. 

This action was made possible by a vote 
at the annual meeting of last year which 
provided for the transfer of $5,000 from 
the unrestricted capital of the parish to 
the Chapel Fund when that fund reached 
$10,500, and by generous contributions 
during the past year which raised the 
fund to $10,728. 

In a later issue this memorial for Samuel 
McChord Crothers will be described in de- 
tail. Further contributions, of course, are 
still needed, as the chapel will cost ap- 
proximately $15,000. 


Washington Inaugurates 
National Unitarian Pulpit 


The Washington, D. C., chapter of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League has estab- 
lished a National Unitarian Pulpit in the 
Washington church, ‘‘to provide for in- 
viting, on one or more Sundays each year, 
an outstanding minister of the Unitarian 
fellowship from outside Washington to 
preach in All Souls’ Church.” In cooper- 
ation and consultation with their own 
minister, Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, the 
board of trustees of the church, and the 
American Unitarian Association, the chap- 
ter feels that it is not only affording its 


Be Un-Scrupulous 


Cast thy bread upon the waters. 
Eccles. 11 : 1. 


Such an injunction comes haturally 
from a disillusioned, oversophisti- 
cated man like the author of Eccles- 
iastes. He had tried casting his bread 
to definite, concrete recipients; to the 
man who was hungry, to the cause 
that needed help. He found that the 
good he did was problematical. Some- 
times there were no specific benefi- 
ciaries. Sometimes the beneficiary 
was simply pauperized; or merely 
encouraged to regard this bread as his 
right, to forget his gratitude and to 
demand it. This experience does not 
discourage the author; go ahead and 
cast thy bread nevertheless; cast it 
upon the waters; forget the specific 
recipient, and live generously, bene- 
ficially, openhandedly. You will not 
waste your wealth. There is such a 
thing as the community treasure- 
house where all nobilities and gener- 
osities are gathered up and preserved 
for everybody’s benefit. The good 
you do will be just as real, even though 
you cannot specify the particular man 
or enterprise to whom you have done 
it. 

We profess to hate and fear com- 
munism. But do we ever think how 
much of the beauty and security of 
our American life depends on the com- 
munism of immeasurable spiritual 
treasure we have built up just by living 
faithfully, generously, cheerfully, help- 
fully, uprightly in our towns and 
cities—that is, just by casting our 
bread of moral and spiritual open- 
handedness upon the waters? 

Charles E. Park. 


congregation an opportunity for better 
acquaintance with other leading ministers 
of the Unitarian denomination, but is 
giving recognition to the fact that the 
Washington church was in generous 
measure an enterprise of the entire fellow- 
ship. 

A modest bequest from the late Chaun- 
cey C. Williams, a former member of the — 
chapter, makes possible the inauguration 
of the National Unitarian Pulpit, and the 
League chapter hopes to carry on the 
project in meeting the cost of special ad- 
vertising and other expenses. Emery M. 
Foster, president of the chapter, who has 
been active in carrying the plans to fruition, 
expresses the belief that ultimately the 
Washington chapter may be able to spon- 
sor from two to four preachers a year in the 
National Unitarian Pulpit. 

_ Rev. A Powell Davies, minister of the 

Summit, N. J., Community (Unitarian) 
Church, was the first guest preacher on 
February 2. 


Roxbury League Chapter 
Honors Enlisted Members 


The League chapter in the First Church 
in Roxbury, Mass., entertained at the 
January chapter meeting four young men 
of that church, members of the chapter, 
who were leaving the following week for 
Camp Edwards with the 26th Division. 
The guests of honor, each of whom was 
presented with a pen and pencil set, were: 
Harry and James Craig, Harold Cushman 
and Harold MacInnis. Dr. Abbot Peter- 
son, minister of the First Unitarian Church 
in Brookline, Mass., senior Unitarian 
chaplain at Camp Edwards, was appro- 
priately the guest speaker on this occasion. 

The Laymen’s League and the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee commend the 
Roxbury chapter as the first one which 
has reported such an observance, and sug- 
gest that other chapters and men’s clubs 
send to headquarters similar evidences of 
recognition of members who are entering 
training camps. 


Induction of Cameron 
in Montreal 


Rey. Angus deMille Cameron has suc- 
ceeded the late Dr. Lawrence Clare as 
minister of the Church of the Messiah, 
Montreal, Canada. His induction was on 
Tuesday evening, February 4, on which 
occasion Dr. Frederick May Eliot brought 
the greetings of the American Unitarian 
Association and preached the sermon. 


Tribute to Hutcheon 


As a tribute to the late Dr. Robert J. 
Hutcheon, Rev. Clara Cook Helvie of Mil- 
ford, N. H., preached a series of three 
sermons on chapters in Dr. Hutcheon’s 
book, “‘Frankness in Religion.”’ On Janu- 
ary 12 the topic was “Salvation as the 
Organization of Character,’’ and the other 
two topics, ‘Conversion as a Stage in 
Spiritual Evolution” and “Morality With- 
out Supernatural Sanctions.” 


_ Laymen’s Luncheons 


A group of some 25 to 40 Unitarian lay- 
* men have been meeting for luncheon once 
‘each month at the Boston City Club with 
President Edward P. Furber of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, and have been 
liseussing informally various matters of 
interest concerning our churches and the 
ork of the men in connection with them. 
» Mr. Furber extends a cordial invitation 
> all interested Unitarian laymen who 
aay be in Boston on the first Thursday of 
\ch month to attend these luncheons, 
—ying advance notice to League head- 
aarters so that luncheon reservations may 
Phe made. The next such meeting will be 
held on March 6, at 12.30. 


Notices of similar luncheon meetings 
have been received at League headquarters 
recently from Milwaukee, Wis., and Wil- 
mington, Del. It has also been customary 
for Unitarian laymen in Memphis, Tenn., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Omaha, Neb., and else- 
where to gather periodically for luncheons 
at noon. 


Personal 


Dr. Minot Simons, minister of All Souls’ 
Church, New York City, is out of his pulpit 
at the present on account of ill-health. 


Life in Literature 
(Continued from page 73) 


yet there is a sweetness in the English 
character, something that’s almost perfect 
when it’s just ripe—like an apple out of an 
English orchard. No, we’re not hated 
altogether by logic. It’s more because the 
world is tired of us—bored with us—sick- 
ened by a taste that to some already seems 
oversweet and hypocritical, to others sour 
and stale. I suppose the world grew tired 
of the Romans like that, till at last the 
barbarians were excused for barbarism 
more readily than the Caesars were for- 
given for being tough. . . . But wait till 
they have experienced the supplanters— 
if we are supplanted. A time may come 
when a cowed and brutalized world may 
look back on the period of English domina- 
tion as one of the golden ages of his- 
TOPs: 2 

One side of the English character, that 
exhibited by the cranky, idiosyncratic 
individual, sometimes obsessed and often 
enjoying his obsession no less because he 
knows it is an obsession, is set forth in 
Blampied, who aids Rainier during the 
period which is shut off at its beginning 
and its end by his amnesia. To meet him 
here is a delight—but a delight which, for 
anyone who has ever lived in England, will 
be followed by regret—regret that one can- 
not go back and meet one or two Blampieds 
in the flesh. 
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Lowell Institute 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


ISLAM, OR THE RELIGION 
OF MOHAMMED AND 
HIS FOLLOWERS 


March 3—The Muslim Religion: Its 
Diffusion and Its Genius. March 10 —The 
Prophet Mohammed: The Man and His 
Message. March 17—Primitive Islam: Its 
Social and Intellectual Background. March 
24—The Development of Orthodox Islam in 
the Arab World-Empire. March 31—The 
Nature of Religion as Evidenced in Islam. 


William Thomson, B.D., Ph.D. 


James Richard Jewett Professor of Arabic, 
Harvard University. 
On Monday Afternoons 


At 2.30 0’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock 


All seats FREE and no tickets required. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


No Liquor Sold 
200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water - = = - $1.25-1.50 
Rooms with Bath - - - = = = = = 2.00-2.50 


Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


For clearer vision and renewed courage in a grim time, read 


VICTORIOUS LIVING 
The Unitarian Lenten Manual by W. WALDEMAR W. ARGOW. 


Readings and meditations for daily spiritual discipline. 5 cents each 
AND 


LIFE GOES ON AND ON, Easter readings for children 


Arranged by GRACE E. MAYER- OAKES. 


Simple and beautiful poems 


and stories of ancient and modern Spring festivals and the meaning 
of Easter today. 10.cents each; less 10 per cent on 50 or more copies 


* * 


* * 


THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me 


Enclosed find check for 


copies of VICTORIOUS LIVING. 


. Please bill me 


copies of LIFE GOES ON AND ON 
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Irresponsibilities 


What We Cannot Understand is 
whether that Boy was Defend- 
ing the Simplicity of Mid- 
western Unitarianism or 
whether he merely ‘“‘knew 
his place’’ as a non-New-Englander 


Jan. 2. 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

This is a true story! 

A little boy from the Middle West, at- 
tending a Cape Cod church with his 
grandmother, to the deacon who passed the 
Communion service cups: 

“No, thank you. I don’t live in Massa- 
chusetts!”’ 

E. W.O. 

Hinsdale, Ill. 


‘“‘Lindbergh as Prophet”’ 

A correspondent of The Boston Globe, 
who dislikes to see Britain, Greece, and 
China kicking up such a rumpus, suggests 
that America ‘‘wake up’ and “‘isten 
thoughtfully to ‘a prophet who is not with- 
out honor, save in his own country’— 
Charles A. Lindbergh.’ If the quotation 
reminds the reader that the country not 
his own that has honored Lindbergh is Ger- 
many and that, as far as is known, he has 
never relinquished the medal given him 
by the nazis, it will have done much to 
undermine the argument of the writer. 


Our Hunch Was Correct 


When Channing Pollock loosed his blast 
about churchgoing, many Unitarians, 
minister and lay, became excited and wrote 
answers to his arguments. We ourselves 
remained calm—strangely calm. Our 
lack of interest in his remarks surprised 
even ourself or ourselves—whichever the 
purist reader prefer (or prefers). We have 
now solved the riddle of our own indif- 
ference. It was in obedience to our dae- 
mon, our professional critic’s clairvoyance. 
Mr. Pollock was lately asked to contribute 
to a symposium in “Books Abroad” on 
“The World’s Worst Books’ (winter is- 
sue, 1941). With the world of books be- 
fore him—from the Code of Hammaburai 
to Tract No. xyz of the American Uni- 
tarian Association—what did he choose? 
No less a work than the great ““Remem- 
brance of Things Past’’ by Marcel Proust! 
It seems incredible and we can only explain 
it by citing the example of an old school- 
master in a Mexican picaresque novel, of 


whom the author says that he had learned. 


to read so that he could teach others to 
read but he had not learned to read well 
enough to know what the words meant 
that he did read. In the field of the life of 
thought, Mr. Pollock has found a hole, 
crawled into it, and then pulled the hole 
in after him. No wonder he failed to get a 
rise out of us! 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 


For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


Bibles for Gitts 


We have them in all prices, bind- 
ings and languages. 
Send for Catalogs 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
5 Embroideries — Fabrics 
Baie) Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


) 1837 Marking 104 years of service 194] 


/; to the church and clergy 


COX SONS’ & VINING, INC. 


431 EAST 23rp STREET, NEW, YORK, N.Y. 


The Meadville 


Theological School 

Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. . 


PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. - 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League 


Some Suggested League Chapter Objectives: To bea 
helpful arm of the church, doing whatever the church needs 
which the chapter can do best, such as: 


(a) Taking charge of Every-Member Canvass. 

(b) Helping in church services by ushering, urging 
members to attend, especially on “Family Sundays.” 

(c) Developing a friendly and hospitable spirit in the 
church—welcoming new men, cooperating with 
ministers in visiting them. 


League Headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, Ar- 
lington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Morning service at 11. Church 
school at 9.30. Chapel vesper service at 5. (Feb. 23) 
Rev. Curtis Beach. (March 2) Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
D. D. Gannett Club (College Age Group) at 6. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Rev 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Sunday service a 
11 a.m. Weekdays at noon. Monday organ recite 
Tuesday-Friday, preaching services. Feb. 18-21, Re 
Arthur H. Bradford, D. D., Central Congregatior 


Church, Providence, R.I. Feb. 25-28: Tuesday, Pre xe 


Mordecai W. Johnson; Ash Wednesday, Dr. Palfr 


Perkins; Thursday and Friday, Bishop G. Broml. , A. 


Oxnam, D. D. Wednesday Vesper at 5.15 p.m. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 86 mn, 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simo; ne 


minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sund 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—All Souls’ Church, 16he 


and Harvard Streets. Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce ~ 


D. D., minister. Sunday service 11 a.m. “ ~ the 
school 9.45 a. m. Organ recital 5 p. m. Jaceian) 


Picture Hour 7.30 p.m. Open daily, 9.00-5.00 p, m: 


Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit this x 


active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 
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